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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ncaa 
HE speeches made at the annual banquet to the Ministers at 
Guildhall were this year not very striking, but they had 
a certain interest of their own. The French Ambassador, the 
Comte de Jarnac, responded for the Diplomatic Body, and ex- 
pressed in felicitous English ‘‘ feelings of no ordinary cordiality,” 
both on the part of his Government and himself. More than 
thirty years ago he had sat in that Hall representative in a minor 
capacity of ‘‘a sagacious King ” and an ‘illustrious Minister,” and 
it seemed like a dream to him to sit there ‘‘ amidst that unaltered 
splendour, no unworthy type of your time-honoured institutions.” 
The sons and successors of old friends, Lord Aberdeen, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sidney Herbert, were around him, filling their predecessors’ 
posts, with his still earlier friend, the present Prime Minister, at their 
head. The whole speech was in that tone, and without a defect, 
except, perhaps, that it betrayed a leaning towards a particular 
party, which we do not now-a-days expect from Ambassadors. 
The note of Mr. Disraeli’s reply, which we have carefully 
analysed elsewhere, was cordial acceptance of the cordiality of 
France, and it was evidently comprehended. The other speeches 
were common-place, the Lord Chancellor only promising some 
more law reform, and admiring the confidence secured by the 
Judges of the land; and Lord Salisbury, who answered for 
the Lords, saying that the guarantee of that House was, that 
it was a symbol of those ancient institutions which the 
people loved. Many ‘‘a statesman’s lance has been shattered 
upon that unyielding armour.” Considering that the Lords 
always yield to any popular demand, is not that rather a poetic 
figure? Is it not truer to say that many a statesman’s lance and 
many a demagogue’s pike have passed through that caoutchouc 
cuirass, which arrests nothing, but closes up after every wound 
apparently uninjured ? 




















The Carlists would appear at last to have sustained a serious 
check. Don Carlos, pressed, it is imagined, by the necessity of 
inspiriting his followers, recently bombarded Irun, the Carlist 
town on the frontier between France and Spain. The Madrid 
Government, stung to unusual vigour, sent General Loma to its 
relief by sea, with about 10,000 men. ‘The Carlists, under 
General Elio, endeavoured to intercept his march from St. 
Sebastian, but were fiercely attacked and driven from all their 
positions. By the latest despatches, they have retreated in good 
order towards Vera, and will probably-retire upon the very strong 
position of which Estella is the centre. The defeat, which is ad- 
mitted by Carlist authorities, is considered of great importance, as 
Don Carlos loses his easiest road to France, has to face the winter 
with defeated troops, and loses his chance of offering a loan in 
England. He has apparently sent away his brother, Don Alfonso, 
and there would seem to be much disorder in his counsels. 
Nothing occurs in Spain which would occur anywhere else, but 
Marshal Serrano appears at last to have an opportunity of putting 
an end to the Civil War, which is eating up the Northern provinces. 
General Loma can make his men fight. 


Three more elections to the Assembly were held in France on 
Sunday, the struggle lying in all of them between the Republicans 





and the Bonapartists, the latter being supported for the time by 
Monarchists of all shades. In the Dréme, where Republicanism 
is very strong, M. Madier Montjau, a very ‘“ advanced ” candi- 
date, defeated M. Morin, Bonapartist, by 40,000 to 26,000; and 
in the Nord, M. Parsy, a friend of M. Thiers, triumphed by 
118,659 to 102,000 over M. Fievet, who was supported by all 
‘« Conservatives.” In the Oise, however, which contains Com- 
piégne, the Duc de Mouchy, husband of the Princess Anna 
Murat, and a man whose only claim was his position in 
Napoleon’s Court, was opposed by two Republicans, and 
received more votes than both put together. He had 
53,454 votes, while his two adversaries had only 34,643. 
There is a rumour afloat that the Marshal-President, seeing 
how strong the Bonapartists are, intends to reintroduce 
M. Fourtou into the Cabinet, but of this nothing can be cer- 
tainly known until the Assembly has met and expressed its dis- 
satisfaction with the present state of affairs. It meets on the 
30th instant, and the Deputies may come up in a quite unexpected 
temper. 

Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees, of which 
we explained something of the tenour last week, appeared on the 
day of our last issue, and has, of course, given great offence to 
Roman Catholics, and apparently not very great satisfaction to 
any but the German antagonists of Catholicism. ‘The most anti- 
Catholic organs of the English Press have grumbled as if they 
thought Mr, Gladstone were poaching on their preserves, or, at 
all events, as if he were indulging in that taste for the 
Unexpected, which is an admitted privilege of Destiny, but 
not of Mr. Gladstone’s. In point of fact, however, Mr. 
Gladstone’s line on the O'Keeffe case had given warning to all 
politicians, long before the defeat on the Irish University Bill, 
of his feeling towards “ Vaticanism,” and whatever the short- 
comings of his pamphlet, on which, as well as on its strong points, 
we have said our mind elsewhere, it is absurd to attribute it, as 
his detractors do, to private pique. The Times of Monday 
treated it as a symptom that Mr. Gladstone was likely to 
join the Old Catholics, a wild conjecture, which might with even 
more plausibility be launched against the Bishop of Winchester, 
or Canon Liddon, or Dean Howson. It is curious that of all our 
public men, Mr. Gladstone is least often given credit for meaning 
precisely what he says, and no more; and yet of all our public 
men, he is probably the most artless, though also, perhaps, the 
most complex. 


Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet drew forth on Monday two com- 
ments, both published in the Times, one from Archbishop 
Manning and one from Lord Acton. The Archbishop of West- 
minster is very brief, contenting himself with saying that the 
Vatican decrees have in no way altered the duty of Roman 
Catholics in relation to their civil allegiance; that their civil 
allegiance is as undivided as that of any other Christians; but 
that all Christians recognise conceivable emergencies in which 
it may be their duty to disobey the State. No doubt; but the 
question is whether, in the case of Roman Catholics, and Roman 
Catholics alone, such an emergency might be created solely by the 
command of another, and that other a foreign potentate whose 
authority was, if not extended, at least placed in a much more for- 
midable light, by the Vatican decrees? We imagine that whatever 
other Roman Catholics would say, Dr. Manning at least would 
answer this question in the affirmative, and so confirm Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view,—a view, however, which, as we have elsewhere 
said, demanded political expression just now only as justifying 
the strong recoil of which, Mr. Gladstone asserted,—and rightly, 
we think, asserted.—that Protestants have recently been con- 
scious, against the Church of Rome. 





Lord Acton’s comment is a curious one. It professes to depre- 
cate Mr. Gladstone’s anxiety on the ground that long before the 
Vatican Council, Rome had been guilty of authorising, not only 
gross interference with the Civil power, but even the assassination 
of monarchs; and that at the ‘ime the Roman Catholic oath of 
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abjuration was deliberately repealed by Parliament, the Roman 


claims were as strongly asserted as ever. Lord Acton asserts,—we | 
know not on what authority,—that ‘‘ Pius V., the only Pope who 


scheme is reasonable enough, but it does not create a Londen: 
and the Councils, unless federated, would fight like English 
parishes under the old Poor Law, or Railway Boards before they 


has been proclaimed a saint for many centuries,” not only | decided to plunder the public instead of each other. 
Pp J y I I 


deposed Elizabeth, ‘‘ but commissioned an assassin to take her | 


life,’—an assertion which, whether of Pope or peasant, should 
surely not be lightly made. The general effect of Lord Acton’s 
letter is, that the habit of deference to high Roman Catholic | 
authority is a hot-bed of civil crime,—which renders it all the | 
odder that the writer should appear to claim the Catholic name. | 
Lord Acton’s shell should certainly have been fired into the | 
Roman camp from the outside. 


The British Government appears to have decided that a repre- 
sentative at the Vatican, formal or informal, is no longer required, 
and Mr. Jervoise has been promoted to Lisbon, The measure 
might perhaps have been expected from this Ministry, though Mr. 
Disraeli is magniloquent over ‘‘ the immemorial Throne,” but it 
does not strike us as wise. Papal policy affects us, and is there- 
fore worth watching, and the Vatican is not a bad school fora 
diplomatist. Lord Odo Russell owes much to his long tenancy 
of Mr. Jervoise’s post, and there is little going on in the world 
which does not somehow or other make itself felt in Rome. The 
disposition to do away with embassies at weak Courts produces 
economy, but it does not make a well-informed Diplomatic Ser- 





vice. There is more to be learned at the Hague than at Vienna. 


The fight for the seat at Wenlock, vacated by General Forester’s | 
accession to the Peerage, was in part at least a fight between 
the families of Forester and Lawley; but so far as it was political, 
the result has been a Liberal defeat. Mr. Lawley was a good 
candidate, specially recommended by Mr, Gladstone, and very 
moderate in his opinions ; but Mr. Cecil Forester was returned by 
1,720 to 1,401, a larger majority than his uncle had against Mr. 
Brown. The contest does not mean much, but what meaning it 
has is not inspiriting. 











Count Arnim was rearrested, and again sent to prison, on 
Thursday, to the great chagrin and perplexity of his family. ‘The 
only charge against him in the indictment is said to be that he 
has made away with official documents. There is something rest- 
less and even feverish in the action of the Prussian Government 
in the matter, which at present it is quite impossible to understand. 





The Berlin Government seems to have made up its mind that, 
in ecclesiastical matters, war to the knife with Roman Catholics is the 
safest rule, for it has even prosecuted some Westphalian ladies for 
presenting an address,—no doubt muck more loyal to their Church 
than to their civil Government,—to their Bishop ; and after an ap- 
peal from the District Court, the sentence has been affirmed by the 
Court of Second Instance ; the Countess Nesselrode Reichenstein 
has been condemned to pay a fine of 200 thalers, — £30,—or to six 
weeks’ imprisonment ; and each of the other thirty ladies has been 
condemned to a fine or imprisonment of half the magnitude. This 





is flying at very small game indeed. Surely, even granting for 
the sake of argument the policy of the Falck laws, they should 
be used to crush, and not to irritate. Muleting good women of 
their pocket-money as a punishment for their ecclesiastical enthu- 
siasm, can hardly carry dismay ; and if not, it must feed the sacred 
flame. 


The new Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Alderman Stone, was 
sworn in on the 7th inst., and at the evening banquet took occa- 
sion to denounce the ‘‘ West-end threatenings” the City had 
received. The Corporation, he said, had great pleasure in being 
an example, but it was an example to be imitated, not destroyed. | 
The City is clearly going to resist Lord Elcho’s Bill, | 
and the Metropolitan Board is by no means too favour- 
able to it, while Earl Fortescue has written to express the 
old Whig dislike of any such scheme. He says plainly that 
a Municipality for all London would be dangerous to the 
independence of Parliament, would leave the Houses, and the 
Sovereign, and the Bank at its mercy. That fear is undoubtedly 
well founded, if the new Council is to have the powers of the 
Council of Liverpool or Manchester ; but we are not yet convinced | 
that the danger, though it is real, could not be avoided by vesting | 
certain powers in the Home Secretary. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that nothing will be done at present, or until there is a 
much stronger body of opinion in favour of a scheme which 
makes statesmen of both parties wince and recoil. The Tory | 
journals, we see, are in favour of the old idea of making the 
electoral boroughs municipalities, and vesting in their Councils 
the powers of the numerous local Boards now existing. That | 





} 


} 
| 
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The Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, decided on Tues. 


| day that Epping Forest should never be enclosed. A year or 


two ago the forest was rapidly disappearing, the neighbouring 
lords of manors taking it bit by bit, when the Corporation of 
London resolved to defend the rights of the public, and prayed 
an injunction against the appropriators of any land taken within 
the last twenty years. The defendants, of course, fought 
collected masses of needless evidence, and would have ruined any 
private suitor ; but the Corporation foughtit through, and Sir George 
Jessel has now decided that the ‘* waste” of the forest, 4,000 acres 
is not ‘‘ common manorial,” in other words, subject to enclosure by 
the lord, with the consent of the commoners, but ‘* common appur- 
tenant,”—that is, requiring the consent of all tenants of lands in 
the twenty parishes adjacent. ‘This consent can never be obtained, 
and therefore all land taken since 1851 must be surrendered, and 
all further attempts at enclosure must be abandoned, The 
appropriators, moreover, are condemned to pay all costs, 
which are described as immense. The judgment, a most elabo- 
rate but lucid piece of reasoning, will raise the repute even of Sir 
George Jessel, and its effect is to save for East Londoners their 
most valuable recreation-ground. Should it be upheld, as seems 
probable, a final compromise might, perhaps, be effected by a 
short Act declaring the title of the old enclosures, and forbidding 
all further encroachments whatever without the written consent 
of the Crowa. That would place the Forest under Parliamentary 
control, and interfere with no right of any value. 


Two most unexpected pieces of intelligence have arrived from 
China this week. The Emperor, after threatening to drive the 
Japanese out of Formosa, buying an ironclad, and collecting an army 
at Amoy, has signed a peace, under which he agrees to pay £125,000 
to Japan, and acknowledges that the invasion was justifiable. 
The Japanese, on their side, agree to evacuate Formosa, and to 
recognise Chinese authority in the island. They have never de- 
nied this, but, on the contrary, claimed from Pekin redress for 
Formosan outrages. It would seem that there had been a great 
struggle in the Imperial Palace as to the policy to be pursued, for 
on 10th September, Prince Kung, the late Regent, and strong 
advocate of peace, was by Imperial Decree degraded from his 
hereditary rank, only to be restored to it next day by another 
and equally solemn document. His assigned offence was want 
of decorum towards the Emperor, but his real one, that of press- 
ing peace too resolutely on his master. The incident, which we 
have discussed elsewhere, seems to render it certain that the 
Emperor himself, though still under tutelage, is personally fayour- 
able to the Nationalist or Anti-foreigner party, a fact which may 
have serious results. 


It is stated, ‘‘on official authority,” that the general result of 
the Italian elections has been most favourable to the Minghetti 
Government. Out of the 500 Members of the Chamber, 356 are 
upon its side, The result of this vote is of course to strengthen 
the Ministry in the policy which it has laid down, namely, heavy 
taxation, the maintenance of a large army, and the adoption of 
exceptional measures for the government of Sicily. These 
measures may be necessary, as no middle-class can be formed in 
the rural districts until property is secure, but they will effect no 
permanent good in the island without two additions,—a system 
of light railways, and a change in the agrarian laws. There can 
be no prosperity in a country where the great proprietors manage 
their land through bailiffs, by the help of labourers who huddle 
in their villages away from their work in order to feel secure. 





The prosperity of the United States appears to be threatened 
by a very serious danger. The New York Times brings statistics 
to prove that the demand for railway sleepers, fences, and fire- 
wood is so great that the forests are coming down at the rate 
of 8,000,000 acres a year, while the replanting does not exceed 
10,000 acres. Chicago burns 10,000 acres of forest in one year. 
In ten years, 12,000,000 acres were destroyed by fire, merely to 
clear the land quickly. In Wisconsin, 50,000 acres are felled 
every year for Kansas and Nebraska alone, and a billion feet of 
timber was cut in a single year. With any other article, a rise in price 
would soon diminish demand, but in the case of wood, the cutters 
getting it for nothing, the price decreases with increasing means 
of communication. Nothing will save the forests under such cir- 
cumstances except the creation by law of great “ forest reserves ” 
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in each State, to be cut only on scientific system ; and the planting 
of any tracts available, also by the States. Lord Dufferin will do 
well to look steadily into this subject, before the vast resources 
of the Dominion in lumber have been reduced too low. The de- 
mand for the West is already falling severely upon Canada, and 
large as the forest acreage is, fifty years will effect enormous 


clearances. 

General Sherman has officially remonstrated, and not without 
reason, on the chimeerical economy which attempts to make an 
army of 25,000 men supply the needs of such a territory as that 
of the United States. He compliments General Sheridan, his 
lieutenant in dealing with the Indian troubles, on the skill he 
has displayed; but intimates that but for the extreme easy- 
goingness of the United States officials, the Indians alone 
would have required a much larger force. Add to this 
that a Government, which is compelled, as General Grant's 
Government was the other day, to temporise with rebellion in 
Louisiana, simply because it could not for a very long time have 
ot together the force to put it down, can never exercise the 
guthority needful for the organisation of a great nation, and you 
have a most sufficient reason for a considerable increase of the 
United States’ standing army even in a time of profound peace. 
America has inherited some of that English jealousy of a standing 
army which preceded the complete establishment of the authority 
of Parliament. But in a democratic country, this jealousy is not 
only a mistake, but a very mischievous one. After all, popular 
Governments need to be far more jealous of anything like chaos 
or anarchy than Governments of any other kind. The very 
essence of popular liberty is authority and order, a dignified 
government and a strong one. You cannot have that without a 
sufficient physical force always at disposal. 


The Episcopal Church in the United States seems prepared to 
make short work with the Ritualists. It has adopted by enor- 
mous majorities in both Houses—both clerical and lay,—a new 
canon against Ritualism, practically prohibiting the use of 
incense, the use of a crucifix in any part of a building for public 
worship, and any elevation of the elements. The majorities were, 
amongst the Clergy,—36 for the new canon, 2 against it, and 
one vote divided, being partly favourable and partly unfavour- 
able. In the Lay House the vote was 34 in favour, 3 against, 
and one vote divided. Such is the result, as it seems to us, of 
bringing lay influence to bear on the clergy, instead of leaving the 
latter, as our imperfect organisation does, an entirely distinct 
caste. Ritualism is a delicate plant, which grows freely only in 
bog-earth, not on the firm soil of lay sense and practical 
knowledge. 

The tone of the ‘‘ organ” of the new Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, as our contemporary the Weekly Register and Catholic 
Standard is careful ostentatiously to declare itself, does not pro- 
mise quite as well for the University itself as we could wish. 
For example, though we can all overlook some bitterness in 
toman Catholics towards Mr. Gladstone since he wrote the 
article in the Contemporary Review, we should hardly expect to 
hear an exponent of University culture speak of anything 
that accomplished man had said as ‘the exquisite maunderings 
of some mere crotchetty fribble in esthetics.” That is language 
which no representative of scholarship should use of an undisputed 
scholar, even though the latter be an enemy of the Church, and 
though he once sought to found a more potent equivalent for the 
new Catholic University. The strategy of the Ultramontanes is 
not good. A University does not need an “organ” at all. But 
if it does, it should secure one whose writers are able to speak the 
language, and respect the courtesies, of the republic of learning. 
Nor are the Roman Catholics themselves without such papers. 


Mr. A. Peel, the late Liberal Whip, made an amusing speech 
to his constituents at Warwick on Tuesday, on the inconsistency 


between the Tory charges against the late Government and the | 


Tory mode of rectifying their predecessors’ sins and blunders :— 
‘Everything Mr. Gladstone’s Government had done was wrong ; 
the clock was now to be put back. The Army, under the 
administration of Mr. Cardwell, had gone to the bad. 
The Navy was in a state which demanded all the care | 
which the successor to Mr. Goschen could afford to bestow | 
n it. Our colonial empire had been disintegrated, and our | 
prestige in foreign countries so lowered, that it was scarcely pos- | 
sible for the country to be in a worse position than it had been | 
during the five years of the Liberal Administration. But when 
itcame to the point, when the Conservatives were asked what 





measures they proposed as a remedy for this grievous state of 
things, then a different expression came over their faces, and they 
admitted that things had been exaggerated, and explained thet 
they were not prepared to say that the Navy demanded any 
great reconstruction. ..... There was to be a perfect calm. 
No more medicine, no more doctors’ bills; a perfect eure 
will be effected with the Revalenta Arabica.” That is good 
chaff, but the truth is that political Revalenta Arabiea is the 
natural resource of true Conservatism, which, on principle, avoids 
a drastic policy even of reaction. The violence while out of 
office was not properly Conservative ; the tameness, while in, is- 
And while the country remains equally tame, most probably the 
Conservatives will stay where they are,—so long at least as the 
Revalenta Arabica goes on, so long as Venenum Israeliticum, the 
potent religious stimulus, is not exhibited in place of it by the 
Conservative Prime Minister. 





There is some difficulty or other preparing in the East, which 
exercises many Foreign Offices, but apparently excites no interest 
in England. ‘The point appears to be this :—The Government of 
Roumania wants to make treaties, that is, in fact, form alliances 
just as it pleases. The Porte resists, believing this to be merely 
a step towards independence, and appeals to the ‘Treaty of Paris ; 
but Roumania, being supported by Russia, Germany, and 
Austria, is dogged upon the point. We presume Turkey will 
give way, under colour of some nominal restriction of the right 
to commercial treaties ; but there have been rumours of Turkish 
armies in the field, and of some dissatisfaction felt by Lord 
Derby with the conduct of the Embassy at Constantinople, 
where our Ambassador actually first learned that Aden was 
threatened by the Sultan’s troops from the Indian Viceroy. The 
telegrams and rumours may all mean nothing, but they may also 
mean that the Hohenzollerns have gained a diplomatic victory at 
Constantinople,—and that is the more probable meaning of the two. 





A correspondent of the Times, accredited as one ‘‘ whose interest 
it is” to know the truth, states that the actual number of the 
regular German Army is 1,324,940 men, out of whom 401,659 
are always on active service, and 304,000 more can be 
mobilised in eight days. The remainder can be mobilised in a 
few days more. The new law on the Landstwm will add to the 
disposable force about 300,000 men. The number of recruits 
who annually present themselves as recruits is 364,000, but 
heavy reductions are made on various grounds, and the actual 
enrolments are slightly under 150,000. This Army costs about 
£16,000,000 a year, and the Navy about £2,000,000, but this year 
the total sum demanded for the fighting services, fortifications, 
&e., will exceed £25,000,000 sterling. 


Professor Tyndall sent to Monday’s Times a striking letter to 
prove that typhoid fever is simply infectious,—the infection being 
propagated by some organism carried into, and multiplied in, the 
intestinal canal of the patient,—and that this character of the 
disease is not recognised in London and well-drained cities, 
only because the sewers really carry off the poison to 
some other part of the town, diffusing it by the agency 
of “sewer-gas,” or water infused with sewer-gas. In 
country districts, says Professor Tyndali, where there is no 
efficient sewerage, it can be proved that the poison spreads 
only on the lines of direction taken by persons who have been in 
contact with infected patients ; and he illustrates this in at least 
one case, which is conclusive as far as that case goes, in establish- 
ing that the fever was carried about by persons who had been in 
direct contact with the disease, —the case of an outbreak in North 
Tawton. He shows that in many even worse-drained hamlets 
near, where all the other conditions were the same, but 
where no personal communication with the disease had been 
established, the fever never appeared during long series of 
years; but wherever a patient suffering from the disease went, 
there there was an outbreak. Professor Tyndall's case is 
incomplete, however, in not showing that in this respect all out- 
breaks of typhoid follow the same law; whereas so little is 
really known of the disease, that it is quite possible that 
typhoid symptoms may be in one case due to a rapidly self- 
propagating fungus, and in another to materially different causes. 
For instance, the Medical Journa! of this weck shows that during 
nine years 3,555 cases of typhoid were treated in the London 
Fever Hospital, in the same wards with 5,144 other patients, and 
that though no precautions were taken to prevent the infection, 
not a single case of contagion occurred. Is not that as likely to 
be a standard case as Professor Tyndall's ? 





Consols were on Friday 95}-95§. 
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TOPIC s OF THE D AY. cannot but regret that a moral and intellectual position es 


noble and so proof against assault as Mr. Gladstone's, should be 
vee pape weakened by these mistakes, 

MR, GLADSTONE’S “ EXPOSTULATION.” To our minds, the Vatican Council simply assumed on 

\ R. GLADSTONE’S genius is great, but it is a little | behalf of the Pope, while it consolidated and publicly imposed 
injured by a quality which rarely belongs to men of | on all believers, an authority which had been virtually supreme 
genius, and seldom strengthens, though it sometimes serves|in the Church of Rome for centuries previous to its formal 
them,—ingenuity. The “ political expostulation” which he , enunciation. It did not so much alter, as formally publish the com. 
has just published contains one or two very fine sayings ; much | mon belief as to the centre of power in that Church. If English 
that it was very natural and right, and not a little which it | statesmen only conceded the Catholic claims on the strength 
was in the highest degree desirable for him to say; but | of statements made, and no doubt honestly made, by a few 
the effect of these declarations is to some extent diminished by | Bishops and Vicars Apostolic at an epoch of low Vitality in 
the too great ingenuity of the reasons which he assigns for his | all Churches, they were not up to their work, and deserved the 
expostulation, by the extreme quaintness of the practical object | disappointment which Mr, Gladstone appears to feel. The true 
which he proposes to himself in publishing it, by the untenable ‘reasons for conceding these claims were quite independent 
character of the historical view on which he seems to take his|of such temporary accidents, being such as these,—that 
stand as justifying Parliament’s liberal treatment of Roman| penalties placed on the sincere confession of a creed 
Catholics, and by the superfluous acrimony of certain expres-| however dangerous, are sure to make that creed mor 
sions, pardonable had they been used in debate, but hardly | dangerous; that the Civil power has a position of far 
defensible in a great statesman’s carefully written and corrected | greater moral advantage if it waits for a practical in. 
work, applied by him to a Church which may cease to be|fraction of its proper authority before attempting to 
altogether, but while it exists, can hardly be otherwise than it| punish, than if it makes the profession of opinion penal; 
is in relation to the characteristics which excite his indignation. ' that men hardly know what they really believe and what 
It was perfectly right and even wise for Mr. Gladstone to set | they don’t till they come to test it by action ; and finally, that it 
forth clearly those immense pretensions of the Roman Church is impossible to govern either Protestants or Roman Catholics 
which the decrees of the Vatican Council have consolidated | strongly and equitably, while the former possess vast privi- 
and either imposed, or rendered it at any time possible for the | leges which are denied to the latter. These were the true 
Church to impose, as rules obligatory on the consciences of all | reasons which rendered Catholic emancipation an impera- 








her loyal subjects, It was perfectly right and even wise for him| tive duty, and would equally have rendered it an imperative 
to point out how alien such pretensions are to the spirit of 
any faith which finds its central point in the individual 
conscience, It was more than right and wise, it was drawing 
a fresh tie between him and the great majority of his country- 
men and his political followers, to give us the fine sentences in 
which he declares the “stifling of conscience and conviction ” 





duty, if Dr. Doyle and his colleagues had proclaimed 
with all their might the principles which Archbishop 
Manning and Cardinal Cullen proclaim now. Very likely, 
if they had done so, that great measure would have 
been indefinitely postponed. But its postponement would 
have been a great calamity for Protestants and Catholics alike, 


to be a kind of “moral murder,” and protests against the; And for a statesman who appears, like Mr. Gladstone, to hold 
notion that a limitation of the defining infallibility of Rome | this, to go back upon Dr. Doyle’s assurances in a spirit of almost 
to the sphere of “ faith and’ morals,” can be regarded, in fact, | querulous disappointment, seems to us, we confess, trivial. Is 
as any limitation at all. The intellectual stronghold of Pro-|it only the Roman Church which has lately been driven 
testantism has rarely been described in finer words than those | back on its central idea? Have not all Churches shown 
in which Mr, Gladstone tells us that he cares not “to ask/the same tendency? And is it manly to deplore a change 
if there be dregs and tatters of human life such as can escape| of attitude in Rome which has been accompanied by a 
from the description and boundary of ‘morals.’ I submit} corresponding change of attitude in almost every Church in 
that Duty is a power which rises with us in the morning| Christendom? Rather is not such a change of attitude good 
and goes to rest with us at night. It is co-extensive with | evidence that Rome, like other Churches, obeys a spirit 
the action of our intelligence. It is the shadow which cleaves|of the Age, and is not semper eadem; that she re- 
to us, go where we will, and which only leaves us when we laxes her claim to authority in one generation, and 
leave the light of life,” [and, we should think, by the way, not/ reasserts it in another; that she loses her proud conscious- 
even then]. Again, Mr, Gladstone is within his province, and ness of infallibility when other Churches lose their con- 
is discharging his duty as a statesman, when he explains his! tentiousness, and regains it only in the heat of controversy? 
reason for believing that, under certain not very impossible, | In any case, considering the position taken by Mr. Gladstone 
perhaps even not improbable contingencies, Rome might deem | at the close of his pamphlet, it is hardly on the admissions of 
it wise to make a supreme effort to restore the temporal | Dr. Doyle and the Irish Bishops of 1825, that he ought to 
power, and that such an effort might involve a use of the | found so grave and solemn an “ expostulation.” Again, it seems 
most dangerous and objectionable of all her claims,—the to us the most wild and visionary of hopes which Mr. Glad- 
abstract right she maintains to alienate the civil allegiance} stone gravely expresses, when he describes it as his 
of Catholics from States hostile to that hopeless enterprise. In| object to elicit from the Roman Catholics of the Empire 
all this we go heartily with Mr. Gladstone, and regard what he | either a repudiation of the Vatican decrees, or a declaration 
says as both a sound and seasonable justification of his asser-| that, if ever called upon to renounce their civil allegiance, 
tion that it is a dream to fear the success of either Ritualists' they would disobey the call. As to the first demand, they 
or Jesuits in re-converting England to the Roman faith. But | could only concede it by disavowing their Church. As to the 
when he appears to intimate that the concession of Catholic | second, they would probably declare it a mere insult on their 
privileges by Parliament was really justified by the partly | chief pastor to anticipate in that way a summons which many 
politic and partly accidental moderation of the Church of | of them would think it impossible for him to issue, and which the 
Rome at the time they were conceded, and that modern} remainder would think it their duty, if in any great ecclesias- 
statesmen can fitly reproach Rome for assuming another tone, | tical exigency he did issue it, to obey. In dealing with claims 
—one much more in keeping, by the way, with her whole/like the Roman Catholic, the statesman’s only true plan is 
history ; when, again, he appears to indulge a serious belief that | first to ward off every unnecessary occasion of collision between 
Roman Catholics, bound as they are by an Ecumenical Council | the Church and the State by strict justice ; and then, if, in 





of the Church, will disavow that Council for the purpose of 
vindicating the assurances of Dr. Doyle and his colleagues in 
1825 ;—and lastly, when he makes use of words quite needless 
to his purpose, and certain to rankle in the hearts of the Roman 
Catholies, like that, for instance, concerning “ the degradation of 
the episcopal order” of the Latin Church, or that which accuses 
the Catholics of discharging their spiritual responsibilities by 
* power of attorney,” or, again, that which compares the in- 
fluence won by Rome’s large claims, to the popularity gained 
by the immense promises of advertising tradesmen,— we 


spite of this, the collision comes, to deal with the emergency 
promptly and peremptorily when it arises. That a great many 
Roman Catholics, if called upon by their Church to defy the 
laws of the British State for a grand ecclesiastical end, would 
really disobey the call, we heartily believe ; but to disobey in an 


‘emergency in which the conscience of the citizen is thoroughly 
‘roused, is one thing, while to promise beforehand to disobey, 
when no such call is anticipated or considered possible, is quite 


another. We have no doubt at all that the Pope maintains the 
abstract right even to depose Queen Victoria, for what he deems 





think Mr. Gladstone, for the moment, puts off the exalted | sufficient reason, though he is very unlikely to use it. We have 
impartiality of the statesman, and accepts the position of a! no doubt, too, that a few desperate Ultramontanes would regard 
counsel for the plaintiff arguing for a verdict before a jury | such an exercise of power, if it ever occurred, as really controlling 
whom it is desirable to evxedte, in order to convince. And we | their consciences, while many would be utterly shocked by it, 
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as hes rather to defy the authority of the Church and | the name of theology or politics, can be the import of that 
the Pope; but we see no reasonable pretext at all for dis- | sentence ¢ What are the troubles anticipated ? What is the 
counting now the sensational measures appropriate to so principle of religious truth? We have heard of maintaining 
tremendous an emergency, holding with Lord Derby (is | the unity, or the ascendancy, or the independence of religious 
it not ?) that in all such improbable cases, cure is much | truth as a principle, but the “ principle of religious truth” by 
better than prevention, and infinitely better than that | itself means just nothing at all. Can it be that the State, or 
helpless attempt at prevention which alone we could really | rather Parliament, is next Session to octroyer a creed which is 
make. Finally, most of all we hold that if Mr. Gladstone | to be binding upon all men, but rejected by anybody who 
did really entertain some feeble hope of persuading the Roman likes ¢—for that is the nearest approach to a coherent explana- 
Catholics of this Empire to disavow either the Vatican Council | tion of the words of which we can even think. In that case, 
or some of its possible consequences, he was making a very | the year will be lively, for theologians at all events, but we 
serious mistake in girding at their episcopate as “degraded ” | cannot congratulate the Premier on his chance of avoiding or 
and their Pontiff as pursuing the policy of a vulgar advertiser. | suppressing the “troubles” of which, with such vague pre- 
You do not sting for the purpose of pe:suasion ; the only | science, he prophesied to an admiring and responsive Guildhall. 
moral effect of a sting is to inspire anger or fear. More frequently, however, his hints have some slight and in- 

Above all, we regret the influence which this pamphlet must | suflicient, but intelligible basis of conerete fact. We suppose, 
exercise in Prussia, where it has already been received,—quite | when Mr. Disraeli says that his Government has already done 
erroneously no doubt,—as a vindication by Mr. Gladstone of the | something to preserve peace in Europe, that Lord Derby really 
policy of the Falck laws. Indeed the Standard of Monday, by | helped, or tried to help, to diminish that tension between France 
including, of course inadvertently, a corollary of its own from | and Germany which everybody saw a few weeks ago had 
Mr. Gladstone’s statements, within the inverted commas which | arisen out of the wretched muddle in Spain; and that the 
marked the quotation, made him explicitly approve those | curious flavour of Gallicism which penetrated the speech—a 
laws, and the blunder only shows how little guarded his | flavour delicate and subtle as an aroma, but still perceptible 
« expostulation ” really is. That his own policy has been one | to ordinary palates—was intended to announce a certain com- 
long and noble protest against such foolish and pernicious | parative cordiality with France and with the French Govern- 
laws, and that he holds to that policy in this very pamphlet | ment, more especially if it should assume that constitu- 
as firmly as ever, will do nothing to convince the Germans |}tional form which the Comte de Jarnaec—who calls Louis 
that had he been a German, he would not have approved Prince | Philippe “that wise King,” and M. Guizot “ that 
Bismarck’s action. In fact, Mr. Gladstone himself reserves | illustrious Minister,” and who was, perhaps, with all his 
his judgment on that point, though we do not doubt for a| tact and all his command of the English tongue, a shade 
moment that if he ever had to deliver his judgment on it, he | too friendly to th’s Government, rather than to the Govern- 
would deliver it, and deliver it strongly, on the right side, | ment of the United Kingdom—nmust necessarily regard as his 
None the less,—so stupid is mankind,—his name will be here- | ideal. Indeed, the French Ambassador admitted as much ; 
after claimed as an authority on both sides :—for the side of | his praises of English ordered liberty, though perfectly sincere, 
courage and justice by his true followers in Great Britain, and | being no doubt expressed on this precise occasion because, 
for the side of fear and persecution by Prince Bismarck’s| when translated, they may influence opinion in the coming 
adherents in Germany. Session of the Assembly. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the political effects of this} The way in which Mr. Disraeli gave this flavour to his speech, 
publication will be of a very mixed, and needlessly mixed, char- | is quite a study in the art of dropping meanings, as a late Lord 














acter. It containsa noble protest on behalf of the sacredness of | Mayor used to drop his 4’s, into after-dinner sherry. The rela- 
individual conviction, and of the final authority of the individual | tion between the British workman and Count Arnim seems re- 
conscience. It is an unanswerable demonstration of the civil | mote, but as the statesmen of Europe read these words, which 
dangers inherent in submission to an absolute Church. It | in themselves are platitudes, it is of Count Arnim and the new 
must clear Mr, Gladstone of the suspicion of Romanising with | Landsturm law that they will unconsciously be thinking :— 
allsensible men, for ever. So far all is well. But it apparently | * There are things, in my opinion, and I hope and believe in 
places the justice done nearly half-a-century ago to Roman | yours, even more precious than land and capital, and without 
Catholics on a most insecure, feeble, and untenable ground. | which land and capital themselves would be of little worth. 
It raises imaginary hopes of a kind which seem to us almost | What, for instance, is land without liberty? And what is 
childish as well as delusive. And it lends to one of the | capital without justice? The working-classes of this country 
greatest political blunders and worst religious offences of the | have inherited personal rights which the nobility of other 
present day at least a shadow of authority from a spotless and | nations do not yet possess, Their persons and their homes are 
illustrious name. sacred. They have no fear of arbitrary arrest or domiciliary 
visits. They know, as the Lord Chancellor has justly reminded 
us, that the administration of law in this country is pure, and 








MR. DISRAELI AT GUILDHALL. | that it is no respecter of individuals or classes. They know 
\70O one, when he is the vein, makes such a speech on a very well that their industry is unfettered—that by the law of 
LN ceremonial occasion as Mr. Disraeli, and on Monday he | this country they may combine to protect the interests of 


was, if not in his happiest vein—for his happiest vein is banter— | labour, and as the Commander-in-Chief has well reminded us, 
He possesses almost in their | they know that, though it is open to all of them to serve their 
perfection two arts which, though they do not help to make | Sovereign by land or sea, no one can be dragged from his craft 
their possessor a statesman, or even an orator, materially help | or his hearth to enter a military service which is repugnant to 
him to keep up the dignity and the interest which should | him.”—* Dear me!” comes back a telegram on Wednesday from 
attach, but very seldom do attach, to such occasions. He can | Berlin,—* Mr. Gladstone is quite right on that Roman question. 
assume his data with an aplomb, an apparent conviction, a | How we wish he had stayed in power!” Again the hint, though 
calm serenity which for the moment silence controversy, if only | preserving its form, broadens and deepens into a statement, as 
from amazement; and he can infuse into a speech full of | in the assertion that the revenue is “realising all we antici- 
nothings, hints, or simulacra of hints—apparitions of hints, as | pated,” and that on the Budget night, “ more important, 
it were, which produce in most minds the kind of amused | perhaps, than the night of the 9th of November,” Sir Stafford 
interest some people feel in solving an easy double acrostic. | Northcote will show * that his finance has been sound, and 
He is aware, we suspect, of this latter power, and sometimes} that he may fairly be proud of the office he fills,”"— 
indulges himself in stretching it till, with a secret smile at the | which he would not be, of course, if his office were to 
upturned faces, he passes the border-line between a hint and a/extenuate a deficit. And again, Mr. Disraeli, almost 
mystification, His peroration, for instance, at the Guildhall | abandoning his method, but still retaining it so far as to avoid 
banquet contained one magniloquent sentence which everybody | the word * Feejee,” rises into a tone of triumph as he declares 
cheered uproariously, which sounded as if it revealed a policy, | that “we,” the Ministry, “have proved our confidence in the 
and to which no living being can attach a definite meaning. | Colonial Empire of England by adding a province to that 
According to the Times’ report, he said that Great Britain | Empire, and are resolved by every means in our power to con- 
exercised a great influence for order by “exhibiting to Europe | solidate and confirm it.” The audience hearing these things 
the example of a State which has solved the great political | almost thought they were listening to secrets of State, and 
problem of combining order with liberty, and which, if some | applauded with the additional fervour of men who think or 
of those troubles which are anticipated may occur, will, while | fancy that they are trusted by a superior—an impression not 
it still vindieates the principle of religious liberty, not shrink diminished by their recollection of Mr, Disraeli’s exordium, of 
from proclaiming the principle of religious truth.” What, in | the Olympian calmness with which he had reminded them of 


at least in a very happy one. 
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1868, and told them of the Empires that since he last met 
them in that Hall had risen and passed away, of the Republics 
that had been established “in sight of your own cliffs”— | 


think of that marvel!—of “that immemorial and sacred Throne 
which for centuries emperors and kings had failed to control, 
and which had vanished away like a dream.” Somehow the 
listeners—as many of them as could hear for the noise—felt as 
if the speaker had anticipated it all, and almost believed, when 
he added that England had been tranquil because the franchise 
had been widened “ with no grudging hand,” that Mr. Disraeli, 
foreseeing the fall of the Temporal Power, had in a moment of 
superb prescience averted all English consequences of that all 
but supernatural disaster by accepting Mr. Hodgkinson’s pro- 
posal to abolish the compound householder! Obviously a great 
Minister, a man really ruling, a man for whose words one may 
crane one’s neck without a trace of adulation, that is the 
total impression the audience received, and that is the one 
which Mr. Disraeli meant to convey. The single evil of a 
speech like this is that it is, perhaps, a thought too perfectly 
artistic, so artistic that people more given than the English to 
interpret shades of meaning may attribute to it more importance 
than it deserves, The sympathy shown for France and her 
representative was most graceful, and we utterly repudiate the 
cowardly opinion that such sympathy may be dangerous, 
because France is down; but in France, as in America and 
Treland, there is a thirst for sympathy, especially official 
sympathy, which may lead her to over-rate the friendship, or 
rather the self-sacrificing character of the friendship assumed 
from such cordiality, Mz. Disraeli, it may be well to remind 
Parisians, knows how to welcome an old friend and how to ex- 


ar, 
ithe Farmers with them without the violent wrench which 
would follow a Liberal appeal to the strongest instincts of the 
county electors, and they know, what Liberals forget, where the 
| shoe pinches the nominal proprietors as well as the occupiers 
| of the soil. That they will do anything we doubt, for the 
| Tory cue just now is content,—content even for Conservative 
| workmen, who cannot, Mr. Disraeli reminded them, be 
arrested as Count Arnim was, unless, indeed, a Police Inspector 
i to dislike them; but the fact that they could do s9 
‘much is a good reason for examining the land reforms de. 
| manded at their hands. 

These are, we believe, just two, neither of them very reyo. 
lutionary, though both are described by big names, and either 
would contribute greatly to the welfare of the country. It jg 
in the power of the Tories to grant security of tenure and the 
enfranchisement of the soil, as those wide phrases are under. 
stood by ordinary, average, fairly well-to-do, sensible English 
people; and in granting them, to rivet their hold for many 
years upon the county electors. With regard to the first of 
these reforms, it is astonishing, when one considers how wild 
| the surface-talk has been, to consider how little either the 
philosophers or the farmers ask to make a fair beginning, 
Of course, all who have thought the matter out, wish that 
the principle of law should be to forbid eviction, ex. 
cept for non-payment of rent; the rent to rise only when 
a jury of arbitration decides that, what with the price of pro- 
duce, the demand for occupation, and the increase in the selling 
| value of land, the hiring-value of a farm has obviously in- 
creased. That system, already admitted in practice, though 
| not in theory, on many great estates—as, for example, the 





| 


| 








press himself towards a most efficient ally, but he will act precisely | estates of corporations, of colleges, of the Church, of minors, of 
as Lord Granville would have acted, that is, will act in foreign | lunatics, and of wise proprietors, on all which rent is settled 
politics exactly as the nation may decide, with no more courage, | by the “ valuation ” of experts—would, if it were made uni- 
and with no more indifference to the truth that England is a} versal, give us back the old yeomanry in a different 
great Power only when her people are clear that the time has; form, a class of independent men owning and working the 


arrived to act. It is not in the Guildhall or in November that 
an English Ministry proclaims a serious policy, or warns foreign 
Powers that the patience of the people of Great Britain has at last 
been exhausted. There is an entente cordiale here with France, 
but it exists only up to a certain point, and Mr. Disraeli’s gracious 
speeches must be read, if they are to be understood, with a full 
recollection that all he said and all he implied did not make 
the Funds fluctuate in a sensitive time one-sixteenth per cent. 


It is a brutal test, that, but it is one which always measures | 


to a shade the importance of a reticent speech by an adroit 
Premier upon the foreign policy of the kingdom, whether Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone be its authorised exponent. 





THE TORIES AND THE LAND. 

HE Ministry have held their first Cabinet Council, and 
politicians would like to know on what they have de- 
cided,— whether the Session is to be one of effort, or one, as 
Mr. Disraeli hinted at Guildhall, of political “ disappointment.” 
The measures to be mentioned in the Queen’s Speech are 
seldom the measures suggested by irresponsible people in the 
Recess, and this year, from many causes, they are less likely 
to be so than ever. The Cabinet haye certainly not discussed 
ecclesiastical Bills, for they are too divided to agree with each 
other, even as to the ends to be attained. They have certainly 
also avoided any proposals for the redistribution of power, for 
the House of Commons is only in its second Session ; and even 
if the Tories were ready for education, the Ministry see no 
necessity for trying that disagreeable drug. No Parlia- 
ment that the Kingdom would ever send up would be more 
tolerant of them than the present. They have no idea, as we 
gather from the sudden access of yalour observable in City 
speeches, of touching the government of London, and they 
seem to have learned in good time that the assault on pro- 
prietors involyed in great sanitary laws is not precisely their 
cue. The idea of making Sanitas sanitatum a Cabinet question is 
one which approves itself to Mr. Disraeli or Lord Cairns much 
more than it does to a Marquis of Salisbury or a Duke of Rich- 
mond. Mr, Clare Read is, as an official, an eccentric whose 
speeches make the Goverment popular, but whose plans involve 
sacrifices which the Squires are hardly prepared to make ; and 
as for Army reform, that, as usual, is a matter for Commis- 
sions. The only subject the Ministry can approach just yet 
with full certainty of support on all hands is the tenure of 
land, which is certain to be attacked, if they neglect it, from 
the other side; and one is a little curious to know if they see 
their great opportunity. They could pass the Bills they agree 
They could carry 


on through the Lords without a dissolution, 





|land, and able to apply capital to it in full security, 
| though paying, as the old yeomanry did not pay, a yearly quit- 
rent. That, we say, is the ideal, but a great deal less than 
' that would satisfy men who have learned that, in practical life 
‘as well as politics, the silliest conceivable waste of power is to 
ery for the moon. If the presumption of law, apart from con- 
| tract, were a seven years’ lease, and if, contracts notwithstand- 
ing, three years’ notice of eviction were indispensable, and 
unexhausted improvements were fairly paid for—not by the 
landlord necessarily, but by the next incomer—the majority of 
English farmers would acknowledge an almost satisfied con- 
tent. They would not, in their own estimation, be very gener- 
ously treated—for the man who “has stubbed Thornaby 
waiiste,” in his heart thinks that “Thornaby waiiste” is at 
least half his—but they would feel safe to put their 
utmost strength, pecuniary and personal, into the land. 
No landlord would disturb them except for grave reasons, 
iand if he did, they would depart, with all the money they 
, had invested in the soil. That the tenantry desire such 
/a reform is admitted on all hands, by Mr, Disraeli as much 
'as by Mr. Clare Read, and we cannot see that the land- 
'lords would lose anything except a certain social influence 
which they ought not to possess, an influence derived only 
from their legal right of being capricious. A landlord has 
just as much deference from his lessees as from his tenants-at- 
will, and would, in the event of the reform being carried, have 
a much larger rent-roll. It is security which tempts rich agri- 
|culturists towards dear farms, and experts affirm that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish Land Law has increased the selling value of 
Irish property from 12 to 20 per cent. English landlords are 
supposed to be rich, but they have heavy burdens, and an in- 
| creased revenue of that kind would be to most of them a most 
tempting compensation for the reduction of an authority which 
the Ballot sooner or later is certain to destroy. 

This compensation, however, is nothing, compared with that 
| which they would obtain from the enfranchisement of the soil, 
|—from a law, that is, making the registered owner full owner, 
| with power of sale at discretion, whenever he has handed to a 
| State Trustee the value in Consols of the burdens on the land. 
|There never was such a mass of irrelevant argument as has 
' been poured forth upon this question. The 7imes, for example, 
‘assumes that Free Land means land divided among the 
| peasantry, and strives to show that a man owning from 
| five to ten acres, and working it himself, earns less than 
the value of his labour in open market. That argument, In 

itself we believe superficially correct, omits altogether the 
| incidental benefit of ownership, the exemption which it con- 
| fers from the dread of dismissal, an exemption which every- 
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“ere out of England has proved an irresistible attraction, A 
Belgian peasant or a Canadian small freeholder undoubtedly 
uts too much sweat into the soil for the return he gets, just 
as the English capitalist who buys land forfeits much interest 
on his money, and in both instances the temptation is the 
game,—the satisfaction derivable from the enjoyment of appar- 
ently perfect security. Enfranchisement does not, however, 
mean ‘peasant-proprietorship, indeed, the Kconomist argues 
steadily and most ably that it means the extinction 
of petty properties by huge purchases—a mistake, as we 
conceive, whenever “land” ceases to imply political power 
_—nor does it in any way involve the abolition of entail, settle- 
ment, or primogeniture. We wish all those things abolished, 
but “Free Land” does not necessarily imply their abolition. 
The appointment of a State Trustee would leave the capital 
settled on a minor, or an eldest son, or a wife, just as safe as it 
was before, the single difference being that the beneficiary 
would be secured the value of his corn-fields, instead of the 
exact corn-fields themselves. [Holding parks and the like to 
be of the greatest advantage to the community, both for sani- 
tary, esthetic, and social reasons, we see no objection to their 
exemption from the enfranchising Act.] There would 
‘be no diminution of security and no rearrangement of 
society, but merely these two results,—that the man who 
did not want his land, and did want higher interest, could 
always sell to the man who wanted land instead of cash, 
and that the owner would always be free to make improve- 
ments on his estate. Mr. H. R. Brand, no Radical, but Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire, and a man who will one day be twenty- 
fourth Baron Dacre, puts the matter into a nutshell in the last 
number of the Fortnightly Review :—* Let us, for the sake of 
example, take the case of a limited owner who wishes to make 
a drainage improvement on his property. In considering this 
matter, it must be borne in mind that seventy per cent. of the 
land in this country is held by men whose power over it is 
limited by modern settlement. We will not take the case of a 
large owner, but of the proprietor of one of ‘those moderate 
estates which form the buik of the property in this country.’ 
Indeed, the evil of this system is not felt in the case of the 
large owners. We will, then, take the case of a man who is 
tenant for life of an estate yielding £4,000 a year, having 
nothing besides that which he derives from the land, and not 
more than enough for his station in life. Is it not evident 
that he will save what money he can for his younger children, 
rather than employ it in improving the land, which must go 
to his eldest son? But the Legislature has given him power 
te borrow the money under the Improvement Acts, and charge 
the estate. Is he likely to avail himself of this power? He 
cannot borrow money for this purpose from Companies under 
the Improvement Acts at a less rate than seven per cent., 
capital and interest being paid off in twenty-five years; and 
as he cannot obtain from his tenants more than five per cent. 
interest on the outlay, he will, on the most favourable compu- 
tation, be a loser for the best part of his life of two per cent. 
on the capital sum borrowed. Is it wonderful that, under 
these circumstances, many limited owners find ‘ that the im- 
provement of their estates as an investment is not sufficiently 
lucrative, and leave the land to take care of itself ?” 
converted into a freeholder, the landlord could either 
raise money by mortgage at four per cent. for works 
which in some cases double the rental, or sell off a 
portion to inerease the value of the remainder, or 
transfer his estate to a capitalist with means and inclination 
to drain, build, or plant at leisure, and with a certain careless- 
ness about pecuniary return. The mere power of doing this, 


Once 


| clearly what seems to have been his hero’s main defect, but was 
for that very reason also the main secret of his success,—his 
| political shortsightedness, He thinks Sir Robert Peel was most 
remarkable as “the practical man” of his sphere and time, 

“He opposed everything which, at such a day or year, was 
| impracticable ; he supported and carried through almost every 

great question ” (we suppose Lord Dalling meant to say every 
| great reform, for how can you either support or carry through 
| a “ question ” #) “ when it became practical.” In other words, Sir 

Robert Peel never saw what would be beneficial to the country 
| till the country was itself quite clear that it was so, and then, 
in general, he came round and agreed with the country; and 
| whether he did so or not, at least always accepted implicitly 
its will. This was, of course, notably the case in relation to 
Catholic Emancipation, by resisting which he obtained his 
popularity and the privilege of representing the University of 
Oxford, and by carrying which he saved the country from 
civil war. In the case of the Reform Bill, he did not yield to 
conquer, but yielded only when he was conquered. But in 
relation to Free-trade, he did, almost at the end of his career as 
a statesman, precisely what he had done in the case of Catholic 
Emancipation at the beginning,—gained a reputation by re- 
sisting it which he increased by carrying it. No one can deny 
that the necessary condition of his success was his shortsighted- 
ness. Had he foreseen that it was simply impossible to 
govern on constitutional principles a kingdom consisting of 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants without conceding 
equal political rights to both, he would never have had the 
confidence of the Conservatives at all, Had he been con- 
vineed of the wisdom of Free-trade by Adam Smith within, 
suppose, even sixty years from the publication of * The Wealth 
of Nations,” he would never have returned to power at the 
head of a triumphant majority in 1841. With a little more 
foresight as to the drift of his own convictions, Sir Robert 
Peel would have failed to be a power in the State altogether. 
He had not the liberal sympathies requisite for a great Liberal 
statesman ; and without the convictions appropriate for a great 
Conservative statesman, he would have been nothing but a 
politician of more or less note, probably rather less than 
more. No doubt his aptitude for being convinced,—at the 
eleventh hour,—was a new source of eminence and fame. Tad 
he adhered obstinately to his convictions at the last, he would 
never have had the name he has for English statesmanship. 
But it was quite as much his inaptitude for being convinced 
sooner, as his aptitude for being convinced at last, which 
gained for him his political immortality, It was the great 
power of prejudice over his mind, even more than the capacity 
for throwing it off under adequate moral pressure, which pro- 
cured for him the opportunity of showing his great faculty 
for administration, and of demonstrating to the world that though 
so far blinded by prepossession as to be unable to see clearly 
even under a very strong light, he was not so far blinded as 
not to decipher his lesson under a very brilliant one. It was 
| not “the defects of his qualities ” which diminished Sir Robert 

Peel’s fame, so much as “the qualities of his defects ” which 
| secured it. Of course, we do not mean to say that without 
i the greatest abilities his political shortsightedness could have 
secured for him a career at all, but only that his political 
| abilities, great as they were, would not have been of much 





juse to the country without the political shortsighted- 
|ness which secured for him the opportunity for their 
| display. 


arr P ; 
And the same may be said of his successor in the lead of 


the Tory party in the House of Commons, Mr, Disraeli. Great 
as Mr. Disraeli’s abilities are, they would never have led him 


| 


the mere freedom from restrictions, would increase the value of | to the head of a party without one great shoricoming,—political 
° ° on ¢ | > . ° “> . ” 2 . 
land twenty per cent., and bring capital upon it in the steady flow | unscrupulousness. Mr. Greville in his ** Memoirs” notes drily the 
: > . . ” | ‘ " . . ° ° °,° 
which every secure and improvable investment sooner or later | curious fact that, before Mr, Disraeli’s entrance into political 








attracts. The land would be an object of commerce, like Con- 
sols, would be better treated, and would belong in the long-run 


to those who want it most. whether those be the peasants, or | 


the capitalists, or, as we should hope, both, under a more secure 
system of sub-tenure. 
English,” or “ democratic,’ 


5) 


or “wild” in either of these pro- 


posals we are totally unable to perceive, while we feel certain | 
that the party which carries them out will ultimately be the | 


ruling party in the English counties. If the Tories will not 
agree, so much the better for the Liberal future. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP. 


to late Lord Dalling, in his inadequate and obviously 
unfinished memoir of Sir Robert Peel,* brings out very 





* Just published by Bentley and Son. 


What there is revolutionary, or “ un- | 


life, party men of the most diametrically opposite views were 
| both engaged in pushing his interest as an aspirant for a seat. 
The fact was characteristic not only of his first start in life, 
but of his whole career, though, as it happens, no politician of 
the day has shown a more steady party allegiance. Still, it was 
obviously a toss-up to which of the two parties he was to give his 
support, and no careful observer questions that his violent and 
very skilful attacks on Sir Robert Peel were the result of 
an intellectual determination to make his power felt some- 
and not of any real bias towards Protectionist 

When he wrote “ Sybil ” he was all for monastic 
customs and Puseyite devotions, just as he is now all 
for “putting down Ritualism;” and no doubt in both 
leases alike his motive was the same,—a purely am- 
| bitious one. In 1859 his avowed wish in Reform was 


where, 
| doctrine. 
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to assimilate the conditions of the suffrage in town and country, 
and in 1874 his avowed wish was to keep those conditions from 
being assimilated ; and in both these cases, again, his motive was 
no doubt the same,—to catch the Conservative opinion of the 
moment. Ten years ago he was the great champion of 
the temporal power of the Pope, while now he chronicles 
with something like the triumph of Israel over the enemies 
whom, when the waters ebbed, they found “dead on the 
sea-shore,” how “that immemorial and sacred throne which 
Emperors and Kings for centuries had failed to control, has 
vanished like a dream.” Great as are Mr. Disraeli’s abilities, 
it is hardly conceivable that he should ever have had the scope 
for them which he has now, if he had been in any sense a 
scrupulous politician. So far as his keen and destructive in- 
tellect has any affinities in politics, those affinities are with the 
Radical party, and not with the party he leads. But in the Radical 
party those great abilities would have simply given alarm to the 
country, and been thrown away. His force, without the restrain- 
ing power of an alien Conservative policy, would have been like 
the undisciplined force of a wild horse never broken to the yoke, 
or of gunpowder without the strong barrel which husbands, 
restrains, and guides its explosive qualities. It is not short- 
sightedness like Sir Robert Peel’s which has secured for Mr. Dis- 
racli the opportunity of showing his marvellous talents, but on the 
contrary, an indifference wholly unlike Sir Robert Peel’s, to the 
monitions of the foresight he undoubtedly has. He “ educated ” 
his party with a skill implying an amount of foresight far beyond 
what he dared to disclose to them. But had he combined with 
such foresight that painstaking sense of public duty which com- 
pelled Sir Robert Peel to warn Parliament of what was inevit- 
able so soon as he discerned it, Mr. Disraeli would have been 
nothing more than an eminent free-lance still, It has been 
the sang-froid with which he has used what was useful to him 
in the way of foresight, and scattered to the winds as much as 
he could not safely use, which has gained him the chance of 
educating his party at all. There isa kind of irony in the con- 
trast between the two leaders who led in succession the country 
party of England,—the one who was chosen because he could 
see so little, yet made the most conscientious use of all he 
did see; and the one who was chosen because he could see 
so much, and was careful to display only as much of his 
knowledge as he could afford to pass on to the party he had 
engaged to lead. But in both cases it was the defect which 
was the necessary condition of the opportunity of power, 
and the power would have been thrown away without the 
defect. 

Does the same principle hold good in the same degree of 
Liberal statesmen? Hardly, and for a very good reason, If 
we assume, as we must on the admission of the Conservatives 
themselves,—for the Conservatives of this generation stand just 
where stood the Liberals of the last,—that the Liberal policy 
has, on the whole, been right, it follows necessarily that there 
must be some want of proportion, either intellectual or moral, 
that keeps back a man of otherwise pre-eminent power to the 
political standing-point of the timid party. Sir Robert Peel 
was kept at that point by an amount of prejudice or a short- 
ness of intellectual vision, quite out of proportion to his extra- 
ordinary lucidity and foree in dealing with practical matters. 
Mr. Disraeli was kept back by his determination not to sacrifice 
that great opening for the career of a leader, which the intel- 
lectual deficiencies of the Tory party between 1840 and 1850 
made for him. But a Liberal leader, whatever his defects,— 
and they may be very great,—mainly comes to the front by 
virtue of his sympathy with what propels his party, not by 
virtue of his sympathy with what keeps them back. Some of 
Mr. Gladstone's defects have been great, but he has suffered 
by them rather than gained. For example, he has gained 
vastly by his extraordinary capacity for detail, and the wonder- 
ful mastery of complex measures which that capacity ensures 
him. But he has not gained, but lost, by the deficiency in 
power to take a wide survey of the political position as a 
whole, which is the natural complement of this great talent 
for detail. In a word, the essential for a great Conservative 
leader is to have some morsel of his mind or character stunted, 
or what seems stunted when considered in relation to his 
general power, and which so acts as a drag on the tendency he 
would otherwise show to shoot on in advance of his party. But 
a Liberal leader need have no such disproportion in his nature, 
unless, indeed, he is a man of so great a foresight as to outstrip 
not only the average of the Conservatives, but the average of 
the Liberals of the day, altogether. And in that case, he would 
probably be disqualified for leading Englishmen in the slow 
advances of political life, altogether. 
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JAPAN AND CHINA. 


} ee arrangement concluded on October 20 between Japan 

and China is no doubt satisfactory to traders, but as a poli. 
tical incident it is puzzling, and may possibly prove dangerous 
to the permanent interests of Europe. The Japanese Govern. 
ment, it will be remembered, suffered some injury at the hands 
of a savage tribe in Formosa, which excited unexpected re. 
sentment among the military classes of the Mikado’s subjects 
They consequently demanded redress from the Cabinet of Pekin. 
to which Formosa is supposed, when convenient, to belong ; but 
the Chinese statesmen disclaimed all responsibility for the 
incident, affirming that the island lay outside the proper limits 
of the Celestial Empire. Japan might punish them for her. 
self, if she could. The Japanese, discontented with this reply, 
pressed by public opinion, which seems to be active on points 
involving the honour of the Empire, and anxious to find work 
for the hordes of dismissed “ Samurai” or feudal retainers, de- 
spatched an expedition to Formosa, attacked and defeated the 
savages, and intimated some intention of increasing the 
boundaries of their dominion. The Chinese, greatly indig. 
nant with this unexpected vigour, now asserted that Formosa 
was their property, threatened Japan with war, purchased a 
Dutch ironclad, assembled a considerable army in the neigh. 
bourhood of Amoy, and made every preparation to drive the 
Japanese troops out of the island. It was fully expected that 
war would commence in the late autumn, when the Japanese 
fleet would be least formidable, and several white adventurers 
were engaged in the Chinese service, when suddenly the Govern- 
ment of Pekin not only made overtures of reconciliation, 
but agreed to pay 500,000 taels (about £120,000) to Yeddo, as 
compensation for the injuries inflicted by the savages, and 
payment for Japanese military stores. It also admits in terms 
that the invasion was justifiable. The Japanese troops are to 
retire, and we presume the Treaty admits what Yeddo has never 
tried to deny, that Formosa is part of the Chinese Empire, 
but anything more unlike the policy to be expected from Pekin 
can hardly be conceived. The Chinese Government has bought 
out invaders often enough, but not till it has fought them, 
and it is part of its tradition to maintain an attitude of almost 
contemptuous superiority towards the island power which is 
its only ancient neighbour, and is so like and yet so unlike 
itself in language, race, and social organisation. It has com- 
mitted itself to assertions of its right to Formosa, has denounced 
Japanese arrogance, has spent large sums on preparations for 
war, and then has suddenly receded, and actually paid the 
Japanese invaders for invading a territory to which it asserts, 
in the very same Treaty, its own right. Moreover, it has 
done this just at the moment when the Court is inflated by 
unaccustomed victory, when it is preparing for conquest in the 
West, and when it has humiliated its best administrator— 
Prince Kung—for pursuing, as Europeans understand, a too 
conciliatory foreign policy. 

It is, of course, quite impossible for outsiders to perceive all 
the secret motives which may haye influenced a Court like 
that of China, where a very young man, unused to govern- 
ment, is now absolute, and where intrigue influences State action 
at least as much as policy, but clearly some severe pressure 
must have been placed upon Pekin. No absolute Sovereign 
makes an arrangement of the kind reported unless he is forced 
to make it. This pressure may have been, of course, 
only the pressure of necessity. The Court may have dis- 
covered, somewhat late in the day, that the Empire was 
not prepared for a maritime campaign, that the transport of 
40,000 men, with their artillery and provisions, across even a 
narrow strait, and in the face of a superior fleet, is an enter- 
prise of extreme danger, and may have preferred to draw back, 
rather than plunge into unknown expenditure and perils. That 
explanation in any other case would be complete, and most 
satisfactory to Europe, which is directly interested in seeing 
close limitations placed on the range of Chinese power ; but then 
why should China sign a treaty, or agree to pay certain taels ¢ 
Pekin does not govern Formosa, and has no interest in its 
savages’ fate, and might just as easily have acted on her tradi- 
tionary policy of doing nothing, maintaining her rights, and 
waiting the happy hour. This is the policy her rulers have 
followed towards Mohammedan rebels, towards Nepaul, towards 
Kashgar, towards all insurgents whom they were unable im- 
mediately to subdue, and there is no evident reason why they 
should not have pursued it towards Japan. They could not have 
feared invasion. They could not have cared whether Japanese 
did or did not settle in Formosa. They must have cared ex- 
ceedingly not to seem beaten in a quarrel with a State which 
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“ts have recognised for ages as a power always struggling with | pattern. The men who have extirpated the Mussulmans of 


themselves, a 
Europeans 
misbehaved, must ut 
defeat. It is difficult to avoid a suspicion that they have been 
coerced ; 
a maritime power; and that the payment to Japan is the result 
of menacing advice, tendered by a European State. Only two 
Powers, England and Russia, could have forbidden the war ; 
and only one, Russia, would have insisted on a visible conces- 


sion to Japan, from which Prince Gortschakoff desires, accord- | 


ing to popular belief in Shanghai, the cession of an island. 
The only natural explanation of the incident is that the 
Government of St. Petersburg, which has a powerful fleet in 
the North Pacific, and can always more or less threaten the 
Chinese frontier, being eager for influence at Yeddo, has 
insisted that the Court of Pekin, while retaining Formosa, 
which the Government of Japan does not want, should acknow- 
ledge the justice of its rival’s demands and the pre-eminence 
of its rival’s power. That acknowledgment—in itself a mere 
humiliation to China—was necessary to the Court of Yeddo to 
gratify the aroused feeling of national pride, and can only 
have been demanded by a Power acting in the direct interest 
of Japan. The necessity of yielding to such advice has been 
forced upon the young Emperor with such insistence by Prince 
Kung that he has yielded; but in his rage and spite has 
degraded the Prince, avowedly for acts of * indecorum ” to- 
wards himself personally,—that is, for enforcing his advice too 
brusquely, or with too much tenacity. That the Prince, pro- 
bably through the influence of the Empress-Mother, was _re- 
instated next day, does not in the least alter the importance of 
the incident, but rather increases it, as showing the greatness 
of the opposition, in the teeth of which the Emperor struck 
down the leader of the peace party. The Chinese understand 
very well that Prince Kung, though reinstated, no longer guides 
the Emperor. 

If this explanation be correct, and it is the only one which 
seems to explain the phenomena, another item has been added 
to the long account which Pekin keeps against the foreigner, 
another element of danger to the many which now menace the 
security of Europeans in Chinese ports. For some years past, 
the Government of China, though administered by a Prince 
known to be favourable to peace with the Treaty Powers, has 
been accumulating resources to defend Pekin against a second 
attack, has fortified the rivers accessible to European ships, 
and has endeavoured to organise armies upon the European 
model, The reception of the Ambassadors was a great blow 
to Chinese pride, and was studiously represented throughout 
the Empire as a ludicrous failure ; while the threats addressed 
to the foreigners, more especially the French, who are hated 
for their partial success in proselytising deserted children, have 
become more and more frequent. There is little doubt that 
the Mandarins and the mob, always in close alliance, have been 
restrained from open hostility to the foreigners mainly by 
Pekin, and if the Emperor himself is suspected of belonging to 
the Anti-Foreign party, nothing could long prevent some serious 
explosion. We do not know that he does belong to it, but he 
has been bred up by women of the ancient tone of opinion, he 
has heard of late of nothing but victory, he must have keenly 
felt the termination of the quarrel with Japan, and he has cer- 
tainly humiliated the most powerful statesman in the Empire, 
and the one least inclined to risk a final encounter with the 
European Powers. All these things may be accidental, or may 
be misinterpreted by men painfully aware how liable Europeans 
in China are to official detestation and popular vengeance, 
but they may also mean that the Emperor has resolved to 
side with the ultra-national party. In that case, we may rely 
on it that, slowly as Chinese designs develop themselves, and 

greatly as the Court needs the Customs revenue—now by far 
our best guarantee for peace witht China—we shall, sooner or 
later, be compelled to march a second time upon Pekin. The 
idea, common to all experienced residents in China, that the 
“people ” are not hostile may be correct, but the Mandarins 
certainly are, and the soldiery are, and the mob is, and if, in 
addition to these forces, the immense weight of the Court is 
thrown into the scale, the Foreign Office will need all its 
skill and all its nerve to avert what might be an ex- 
traordinary disaster, a necessity for inflicting a deadly 
blow upon a Government which, with all its arrogant foibles, 
und its faithlessness, and its cruelty, does yet contrive to retain 
a third of the human race in endurable order. Such a blow 
would not cost as little as it has hitherto done, for China has 
now artillery, rifle-guns, and armies drilled after the European | 


| 


| 





might account it just, their nominal subjects having 
appear in all Asiatic eyes a confession of 


that the expedition to Formosa has been forbidden by | 


legality of such an ac 


nd yet they have agreed toa payment which, though | the West will scarcely be walked over by 10,000 Englishmen 


or Frenchmen, and we might have to call in allies, whether 
Russian or Japanese, of whose objects we know as little as of 
| the range of their ambition. 


EXPECTED DISRUPTION OF THE 
PROTESTANT CHURCIHL 
| VHE Reformed Church of France seems to be on the eve of a 
great schism. It is split up into two parties, who differ 
| from each other about the fundamental dogmas of Christianity ; 
and the strife has become so bitter, that all hope of a reconcilement 
must be dismissed. ‘The quarrel was not begun recently, but it 
was brought toa practical issue by the Synod which met in 1872, 
for the first time after a lapse of two centuries, The descend- 
ants of the Huguenots did not bring their orthodoxy unscathed 
out of the fire which on the eve of the Revolution scorched the 
sanctities of France. Religion was so much a reality to them, 
that they could not, indeed, become Voltaircans, but many 
became so “ Liberal ’ in their theology that they might have been 
denied the title of ‘“ Christian” in this country. ‘They felt that 
the old theory of Biblical inspiration would not bear the scrutiny 
of modern scholarship, and they tried to free the theology of their 
Church, so far as they could, from the dogmas that chiefly excite 
the ire of criticism. ‘That was not an easy task, ina Church which 
had accepted the rigid dogmas of Calvin. ‘The only way to 
liberalise its teaching was to give a figurative interpretation to 
such doctrines as the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension. More than a generation ago a large party contended 
that Protestantism should free itself from the swaddling-clothes 
of subscription to rigid creeds, and should be content with a general 
declaration of faith in Christ, without asking who Christ was. 
The Orthodox party retorted that no Church ever was or ever 
would be held together by so vague a profession of belief, znd 
they insisted that those who denied the evangelical doctrines of 
Christ’s birth, his death, his resurrection, and his ascension 
into heaven, had no right to remain in the same religious 
community as those who held those dogmas to be cssen- 
tial to Christianity. ‘The strife became intensely bitter in 
Paris some years ago, on account of the boldness and the 
eloquence with which M. Coquerel jils preached a mystical 
Unitarianism in the name of Protestant Christianity. The 
Orthodox party declared that such teaching was a scandal to the 
Reformed Church, and an occasion of malicious delight to her 
enemies. ‘The controversialists of Rome had predicted that 
Protestantism could not stop on the inclined plane of private 
interpretation, but that it would slide down to the abyss of 
rationalism, until it should find itself in company with a scoffing 
hostility to Christianity, and indeed to religion. Bossuet, De 
Maistre, and all the great apologists of Catholicism, had warned 
the Protestants that in cutting themselves loose from the See of 
St. Peter, they had parted from the one safeguard of their faith ; 
and the small pupils of those great teachers have pointed to 
the doctrines of M. Coquerel jils, and to the applause 
which they excited among the descendants of the Huguenots, 
as a proof that Bossuet and De Maistre were right. Protestants 
like Guizot agreed with the Catholic censor so far as to admit 
that the only safeguard against rationalism was a more or less 
rigid creed, but the orthodox Protestants could not enforce their 
opinions until M. ‘Thiers permitted the Synod to be convoked. M. 
Guizot had exerted all his influence to obtain that favour, and his 
chief object doubtless was to stop the flood of rationalism. Both 
parties knew that the mecting was to be a trial of strength, and in 
| truth the debates let loose the pent-up bitterness of years. Each side 
was represented by men of great ability, cloguence, and learning. 
M. Guizot flung himself into the discussion with the energy of 
M. Chabaud-Latour, who is now the Minister of the 
M. Bois, one of the most 
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} youth, 
Interior, took part on the same side, 

| learned theologians of the Church, shaped most of the resolutions. 
| M. Coquerel jfi/s and a crowd of young pastors and elders defended 
the Liberals with brilliant cloquence, but the orthodox voters 
were victorious. ‘They carricd resolutions to the effect that the 
| Reformed Church was based on the sovereign authority of the 
Scriptures, and on faith in Jesus Christ, who died for our sins, 


} and was raised again for our justification, 

M. Guizot next urged the Government to let the Synod pub- 
lish that declaration of faith, and the question was referred to 
At first the Council would not admit the 
t, but it withdrew its objection when the 
Ud not interfere with the liberty of the 


the Council of State. 


Synod promised that it we 
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Churches or with the conscience of the worshippers. ‘The Synod 
then met once more to draw up the conditions of election, but 
this time the Liberals did not appear. ‘They contended that it 
had not been regularly convened. Nevertheless, the Synod de- 


creed that the electoral rights of the Church should be given to | 


no one who would not, either by word of mouth or writing, de- | 
clare his belief in the doctrines specified by the resolutions, That. 
edict was made very important by the fact that the constitution 

of the Church is strictly Presbyterian, and hence elections are 

alike frequent and necessary. Each church has its own presby- 

tery, which is chosen by the congregation. For every 6,000 per- | 
sons there is a consistory, made up of the presbytery of the chief 

church in the consistorial district, and delegates from the lesser | 
places of worship. The consistories are important bodies, because , 
they not only manage the funds, but they also appoint the pastors. 

Thus the disfranchisement of the Liberals would throw all the | 
governing power and all the pulpits into the hands of their foes, 

But many of their congregations refused to pay the slightest heed 

to the orders of the Synod. ‘They alleged, indeed, that those | 
orders were illegal, because they had not been submitted to the | 
Council of State. The question was brought before the Minister | 
of Public Worship by some Paris electors who had been struck | 
off the rolls for refusing to sign the synodical declaration, but he 
ruled that the complaint was invalid. Meanwhile, he proceeeded | 
to annul most of the elections which had been held in defiance of | 
the new regulations. All the rebellious congregations and con- | 
sistories, however, were, if the Journal des Deébats is rightly in- | 
formed, not warned at the same time. The notices were sent at 

irregular intervals, and they were also distributed in a somewhat | 
capricious fashion, if it be true that Rouen has escaped the Minis- 
terial visitation, in spite of the notorious fact that its elections 
have been as illegal as some which have been annulled. The 
inference of the Unitarians is that the Government wished to 
proceed as quictly as it could, in order to prevent a general up- 
rising. But if such was the design, it has failed. The Liberals 
helda great meeting at Nimes, on the 7th and the 8th of last month. 
and they then drew up an appeal in which they virtually defied 
the Government to do its worst. The chiefs of the party have 
also come to Paris, and they are said to represent forty-two 
consistorics, 260 pastors, and 350,000 Protestants. They have 
been arranging their plan of defence, and they are to lay their case 
before the Minister of Public Worship so soon as he shall return 
to Paris. Meanwhile, the orthodox Protestants have held a meet- 
ing at Montpellier, under the presidency of M. Bois, and they have 
published a reply to the appeal of the Unitarians. It is a very 
eloquent and able document. ‘They say that they accept those 
great fundamental truths of the Gospel which were declared by 
the Synod, and the Liberals, they add, wish to preach and vote in 
the Church without believing in the divine revelation made by | 
the Scriptures. The Liberals seek to throw the doors open to “all 

systems and all nega But that demand is absolutely new, 

and hence those who make it will be respon sible if there should 

be aschism. The Liberals appealed to the glorious Huguenot 

history which is common toe both the parties, and to those 

h Protestantism that they both venerate; but 


ih 


ore 


tions.” 


fathers of Frene 
the reply is that those revered men acted in a way which con- 
ls avaient fondé leur Eglise non 


demns M. Coquerel ji/s:—‘ Is 
The Unitarians 


sur l’indifférence des doctrines, mais sur la foi.” 
appeal to a faith in their ‘*common master and saviour, Jesus 
Christ,” but the faith of the two parties is fundamentally different. 
Nay, the Liberals do not say what they believe, for the all- 
sufficient reason that they do notagree among themselves. The 
orthodox Protestants, then, protest against the insinuation that 
they seek to strip the Liberals bare of all the pecuniary advan- 
tages derived from a connection with State. M. Bois and 
his friends are quite willing that the heretics should form a com- 
pact with the Government, if they will only withdraw from the 
Church, and honestly appear in their true colours. But separa- 
tion or submission they declare to be indispensable. 

We do not yet know how the Liberals will finallyact, but they may 
They may bring the quarrel 


7 
the 


choose between three obvious courses. 
before the National Assembly, and demand the condemnation of 
the Minister who has sanctioned the conditions of the Synod. As, 
however, all the Right and many members of the Left Centre 
would take the side of the orthodox section, that would be a 
secondly, they may bring the dispute into a 


hopeless course, S$ 


Court of Law, on the plea t 
they will doubtless do so, if they should fail to obtain satisfaction 
Or finally, they may demand that their 
1 over to them, that they shall 


t 


CC 
1 } 
' 


wat the regulations are illegal; and 


from the Government. 
places of worship shall be hande 


receive a due share of the funds now allotted to the whole Chureh, 





‘difficulty in the Miiller case, 





| and that they shall thus be formed into an independent bode 
|Such, we believe, would be the best way of restoring hers. 
_ but we suspect that the majority would resist any attempt to 
| give the ancient chapels to men who have fallen away from the 
Huguenot faith. They will remind the Government that there 
are orthodox members even in the most heretical congregations 
and that the place of worship should be left for the faithful few, 
The Liberals, on the other hand, will energetically resist oe 
effort to strip them bare of churches, and they will vn 
tainly use every political and legal means of defence, As 
the Minister of the Interior is himself an ardent member of 
the Orthodox party, it is far from improbable that the Government 
may refuse to grant the demands of the Liberals, and in such a 
case, the dispute will inevitably be carried to the Assembly and 


| the Courts of Law. 


We do not wonder at the determination of the majority to 
drive the Unitarians from the Church. However good Liberalism 
may be, yet it was preposterous to expect that M. Guizot and 
his friends would continue to let all the rights of the teformed 
Church be exercised by men who denied every one of its funda. 
mental doctrines, or who gave them such an interpretation 
as to make them mystic poetry, or who taught a Christianity 
which is only a system of philosophy and morals. Nothing 
but bitter strife and hatred could come from such a union, and 
separation is essential for the sake of peace. But if it ig 
true that the Liberals have 350,000 adherents, the State will 
act with a very high hand indeed should it take away all their 
places of worship. It would be better to treat them generously, 


and let them try the experiment of forming a Church without a 


creed. ‘The spectacle would be interesting and instructive to this 
country, as well as to France. But meanwhile, it is a remark- 
able fact that such a negation of belief should exist among the 
descendants of the Huguenots, who were once as precise Cal- 
vinists as the Scotch themselves. When more than 300,000 of them 
refuse to make even the most general declaration of belief in the 
divinity of Christ, the resurrection, and the ascension, a funda- 
mental change has indeed come over a Church which has added 
imperishable chapters to the history of France, 





THE RAILWAY MURDER IN BOHEMIA. 


.) OME of our readers may remember that just after the murder of 

Mr. Briggs, and just before the arrest of Miiller, an article 
appeared in the Spectator, purporting to be a confession of the 
murderer—an imaginary confession, of course, based upon a 
careful calculation of the facts before the police. As it turned 
out, the confession—allowing always for a iistake as to the 


‘ criminal’s nationality, which the writer assumed to be German- 


Swiss—was curiously accurate; so accurate, that he received a 
letter, half jocular, accusing him of being an accomplice. It was 
impossible, the writer said, that a man unconnected with the 
affair should have imagined so trivial a motive as an impelling 
force towards so great a crime. ‘The writer of the letter had 
obviously never studied the annals of crime, which show 
that in some natures greed always developes indifference to 
life; and his curious effusion was forgotten, until the Freund 
affair occurred—the strangest repetition of the Miiller crime 
in all but minute details, which can be conceived, The 
to men accustomed to the 
idea that motive and action must always bear pro- 
portion to each other, was to correlate—it is a big word, 
but there exists no other—the, to their minds, immense 
magnitude of the crime with the, to them, inadequate character 
of the motive. Murder they understood, murder for revenge, or 
for fear, or for lust, or even for plunder, if such plunder were 
known to be accessible ; but murder under sudden temptation of 
seemed to them unlikely, not worth a. strict 
police inquiry. The writer in the Spectator, familiar, not 
with European, but with Oriental murders, held that the 
motive must, under the circumstances reported, be sought 
of those mad cravings which, under certain given 
circumstances, strike men in whose minds for any reason 
the special European horror of murder does not exist, and as 
the event proved, he was curiously right. Miiller, not by any 
means a man of the criminal class, but unusually callous, mur- 
dered Briggs under the influence of a sudden idea that Briggs’ 
watch would suit him, would deliver him from certain trouble 
arising from want of cash; and but for his confession on the 
gallows, would have been believed by thousands, not only of his 
own countrymen, but of Englishmen, to have been a victim of 
He could not have committed a cold- 


some 


small gain 


in one 


circumstantial evidence. 
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‘plooded murder for a watch! He was guilty nevertheless, and | tickets, came upon his track, they found successively the pocket- 
hundreds who before his death did not believe his guilt, will | book, the receipts, and the bloody shirt, proof ten times as 
believe it now, when they see an exactly similar crime confessed | strong as Miiller’s hat, proof so conclusive indeed that Freund at 
and accounted for by just the same kind of criminal in Bohemia. | once gave up resistance, and made a full confession of his guilt, 





Leopold Freund, the Bohemian criminal, was exactly in Miiller’s 
position. IIe had no money, or so little as to suffice only for a 
few days’ maintenance, and he was so exasperated by a want 
which always seems to those who suffer it a little unfair, an 
artificial oppression as it were, that he was ready to commit any 
crime, or rather any act, for he probably was nearly conscience- 
Jess, rather than endure his poverty a day longer. That seems an 
unintelligible mood to Englishmen ; but Englishmen start from a 
notion about the Poor-law, which blinds them a little to the 
meaning of this feeling in a Continental mind. It is bad enough 
for a man in this country to have nothing, for he has to ask relief ; 
but on the Continent, to have nothing is to endure one of the 
most painful or even maddening forms of despair, to be 
neatly sure of death by hunger, unalleviated by human sym- 
pathy or converse. Freund, once outside the cities, was 
in precisely this position, aggravated by the knowledge that 
he belonged to a race which outside the cities is too detested for 
him to hope anything from charity, and as he says himself, he was 
ready for any enterprise which promised money, The particular 
enterprise occurred to him only when, in the Railway Station 
of Brinn, in Moravia, he saw Ernst Katscher, a wealthy brewer, 
counting, it may have been almost unconsciously, the receipts, 
bonds, &c., in his pocket-book. The sight of the property had 


stating his motive as we have reported it, the helpless condition 


| of his victim, and the number of stabs he had found it necessary 


|to give. Like Miiller, he had been “hard up;” like Miiller, the 
sight of property had aroused in him the longing to possess it ; 
| like Miiller, he had used the only weapon in his possession ; and as 
| with Miller, the deed, and not the expectation of the deed, over- 
| came his self-possession, and he left behind him the traces which 


conducted him to his doom. 








THE IMPENDING OYSTER FAMINE. 

| ‘*FFNITE question now occurs, as it has any time these ten 
| years,” says Mr. Francis Francis, writing the other day 
to the Times newspaper, ‘‘ Why are Oysters so scarce and dear?” 
The public, we believe, will heartily echo the question, and ask 
‘Why, indeed?” As they have been often enough told by na- 
turalists that the Oyster is the most prolific of all our shell-fish, 
and annually reproduces its kind in millions, the astonishment of 
the public at the continued scarcity and growing expensiveness 
of this excellent mollusc may therefore well be pardoned. An 
Oyster famine is a misfortune which the public never contem- 
plated. As such an event, however, is now imminent, we must 
look it in the face, and consider what can be done to meet it. 





on Freund the effect which the sight of Briggs’s watch had on | Doubtless, when the whole truth becomes known, it will be 
Miiller,—it aroused an evil craving, which overcame the | found that the Oyster, as they say in France, in which country it 
otherwise habitual reverence alike for life and the police. | has also become scarce and dear, has been “ dredged to death”—in 
He must have that property, and Katscher the brewer or any- | other words, over-/ished—and that oysters being dear is simply a 
thing else which stood in his way must be put out of it. consequence of the scanty supply. The demand is greater than 

We have always doubted, and doubt still, whether Miiller the supply. Mr. Francis, who has had numerous opportunities of 
made his mind up to murder on a sudden temptation arising from | studying the natural and economic history of the oyster both at 
Mr. Briggs’s somnolence, or whether he had formed his resolve | home and abroad (having been a member of a travelling Oyster- 
on thestation, and followed his victim intentionally into the carriage, | fisheries’ Commission), speaks of the Oyster-fishery as we have 
Why should he, so poor as he was, have taken a second-class ticket, | more than once in these columns spoken of the Herring fishery, 
if he had no special motive in riding second-class? However that Ie tells us plainly—and plain-speaking is a virtue on such sub- 
may have been, there seems to have been no doubt whatever about | jects—that ‘no fishery can fail to be destroyed if left to the in- 
Freund. He intended to go to the next station, and naturally being | terested ingenuity of man, with no protection.” ‘That is so, and 
in great poverty, but not, be it noticed, at the end of his resources, | it is more true of an oyster-fishery than of any other fishery. 
he purchased a third-class ticket, and when the idea of killing the Oysters cannot escape from their enemies so readily as most other 
Brewer occurred to him, tried to thrust himself into a second-class | sea animals, Almost from the moment of their birth they are 
compartment. He might have sueceeded in England, where ‘ over- | chained to one spot, from which they never move, till, in all pro- 
riding” is occasionally condoned, but guards on the Continent | bability, they find their grave in the stomach of the genus homo, or 
are more strict, and he was compelled to get out for a second- are destroyed by other equally determined enemies, of which 
class ticket. By this time the idea of the murder was fully de- |there are a great number. ‘Lhe oyster is, of course, well pro- 
veloped in his mind, and in his case, as in Miiller’s, it is strange | tected by its adamantine cover, but then so are the crab and 
to watch the business capacity with which he set about his work. | lobster, with their shelly carapace, whilst in addition they are 
Personal trouble was nothing, for he felt no agitation, but per- endowed with the means of locomotion, and are provided with 


sonal expenditure was a very great deal. He wanted above all 
things to do his murder cheap. It was necessary to catch his victim 
asleep, railway trains on the Continent being patrolled by guards, 
who look in at every window, and any struggle, therefore, being 
dangerous ; but the Brewer might sleep anywhere, and Freund con- 
sequently bought a ticket only to the next station. To buy one 
for a longer journey would have been a needless waste of capital, 
and Freund was not a man to waste anything, and was far too 
little agitated to care about repeated visits to ticket-offices. He 
was only absorbed in his enterprise, so absorbed that he forgot how 


powerful claws with which to frighten their enemies and protect 
themselves. 

Oysters at threepence a-piece, which is about the present price, 
are a luxury which, we fancy, few are able to indulge in ; nor have 
we any hope of seeing a speedy decrease in the cost. ‘Those who 
ought to know best about the Oyster supply tell us that the stocks 
on artificial layings are becoming exhausted, and as for the 
natural beds,—where are they? We know of none. ‘There are 
doubtless many “ scolps”’ in various parts of the English Channel 
where a few thousand *roughs ” might be obtained, and which, 





unusual such repeated purchases are, and bought three tickets in | if economically treated, might ultimately become productive, and 
succession, till at last he found precisely the opportunity he required. | yield at least supplies of brood! But, unfortunately, no sooner is 
Herr Katscher took off his boots, stretched himself comfortably | a spot of oysters discovered than the ground is straightway covered 
on his back, and was already dozing, when Freund cut his throat with dredgers, and the dainty bivalves disappear in a day or two. 
with a pocket-knife so deeply that he could not cry out. Katscher| Andno wonder. London alone, not to speak of Manchester, Bir- 
had but just strength left to resist, when a second cut finished the | mingham, or Liverpool, can take all the oysters we can gather, 
work, and Freund, rifling the body of the pocket-book, waited for and even then the Great Metropolis would have but a scant 
the train to slacken speed, and got out through the window onthe | supply. The facilities of transit from distant places are now so 
farther side. The darkness favoured his escape into the fields, and he | great that local demands of all kinds are quite ignored, and 
walked on forabout ten minutes ; but the deed he had committed had | London is at once the grand centre of supply and consumption. 
destroyed his coolness. From the moment he stopped to examine ‘It is no extraordinary matter for a can of oysters to be sent 
his plunder, the cool, calculating assassin, who could economise 'from London to a place within a mile or two of where they 
a florin while planning an immediate murder, lost his head, and | were gathered, but at which place they could not be obtained, 
scattered traces of his progress, as if on purpose to enable the | Even at a spot so far distant from London as the small town of 
police to follow. He threw the pocket-book stained with blood Stranraer, in Scotland, the London market is the only market 
into a field, He left a number of bank receipts addressed to | considered. ‘What is the price of that codfish ?” asked 
Katscher in an inn at Kégetin, where also he left his blood- a lady-resident of the town in question. “It’s not for sale, 
stained overcoat. He walked back to Prosnitz, and though | ma’am; it’s going to London,” was the reply. ‘And these 
aware that his shirt was bloody, went out to make purchases before | oysters, are they going to London also?” ‘ Yes, they are going 
destroying it. When the police, put on the track by the | as well,” was the rejoinder. It is the same with all our sea 
Guard, who had been struck by the repeated purchases of | produce,—the best of it finds its way to London or Manchester ; 
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the finest turbot, the largest lobsters, all command a ready and 
steady market in our great cities. 

As regards the Oyster, some persons endeavour to find an excuse 
for the annually decreasing supply in a want of “spat.” That isa 
ready enough way of not seeing what is really the great fact of the 
case, namely, that it is over-consumption which has led to the 
mischief now imminent. The theory of the “spat,” we fear, is 
not so well understood as it ought to be. There are those who 
assert that the oyster only breeds in fine, warm seasons, and that 
for some years past, in consequence of our summers not having 
been up to the average in warmth, the fall of ‘ spat” 
has been very intermittent and partial. But that is not 
really the case. The summers will, taken one with another, 
be found to average for all the purposes of nature, oyster-spatting 
included. The oyster yields its seed at stated periods, the same 
as other animals of the land and sea, and it is not that sufficient 
spat has not fallen to ensure a continuation of our oyster supplies, 
but that we have not been able to find out where the spat has 
fallen, Measurcless quantities of the spawn of the oyster—that 
is, if the animal be as prolific as it is said to be—have been probably 

rafted away by the waves to unsuitable places where it cannot 
grow, but becomes lost, from the want of a coigne of vantage to 
which it can affix itself. Some portions undoubtedly alight on 
proper fostering-ground, and that is in all likelihood the secret of 
the occasional discovery of patches of natural oyster-scolp, which, 
as we have explained, are no sooner found than they are gobbled 
up by the hungry fishermen, who know of many markets where 
they can at once be converted into ready money. 

It is no use blinking the fact any longer. We are over-eating 
our Oysters at such a rate as will speedily exterminate them. 
Reasoning from what has occurred in other countries, and taking 
France as an example, it is on record, the authority being un- 
questionable, that the great productive natural oyster-scolps of that 
country are now all but exhausted. At Cancale, twenty-seven 
years ago, the dredgers were able to gather with comparatively 
little trouble 71,000,000 of oysters! How many will they obtain 
this season? Not one-seventicth part of that number. The 
commissariat of Paris has been chiefly supplied with oysters 
during late years by the artificial breeders, the men of Arcachon, 
Marennes, the Isle de Ré, and other places. But even these men 
have killed their goose for the sake of its golden egg, and now 
we are beginning to be told that artificial oyster - culture 
is not paying in France, and that the spat has failed! The 
excuse is amusing; how can they have spat, if there be 
no oysters left to exude it? If twenty thousand dozen 
of oysters be laid down in an artificial park and left to breed, 
there need be no fear of keeping up the capital stock ; but if 
these oysters be sold before a spat has issued from them, the 
ground will, of course, be left barren, and can only again become 
populous by the purchase of a brood stock, or by the owner of it 

raiting till a friendly wave brings upon the shore a fresh supply 
of seed. In oyster-breeding, nothing must be left to accident. 
We have the prosperous Company at Whitstable constantly teach- 
ing us that. London is largely indebted to this Company for its | 
oyster supply, and the Company is only enabled to keep up its 
business by exercising great care in the working of its oyster- 


well taught the consequences of over-dredging, they are yet 
rather greedy, taking, we suspect, too large a per-centage from 
the ground, if they expect the supply to last beyond a year or two, 

We can cite still another example of over-fishing the Oyster, 
this time on the authority of Mr. Francis. It is given in the 
| letter to which we have just referred, and shows how the most 
productive fisheries can be ruined by the greed of man. We 
allude to the case of the Channel Islands Oyster-fisheries, which 
were at one time under the charge of Mr. Francis’s father. In 
1857, the number of boats and smacks engaged in the fisheries 
was 260, and the take of oysters was 4,680,000 gallons! This 
was a splendid crop for man to obtain with so little trouble—only 
the labour of reaping was required—and had not the ground been 
over-dredged, the oyster-fishery of the Channel Islands might 
still have been prosperous, but it only required seven years of 
active over-fishing to reduce the quantity of oysters taken to 
78,000 gallons, which were dredged by the crews of twenty-three 
boats! More evidence of a similar bearing might be brought 
forward, but we think we have proved our case; and we have 
done so without going to Ireland, on the coasts of which the 
oyster once abounded, but where it is now very, very scarce. 

‘‘But what is to be done, then ?” will be asked; ‘‘ what is the 
remedy?” In our opinion, it is exceedingly simple,—remove the 
cause, and the effect will cease. We cannot both eat our cake and 
have it. If we are ‘‘ over-dredging ” our oysters, we must cease 
to do so, The animal must get a fair chance to multiply and 
replenish, and even from the most populous scolps which are dis- 
covered, only a small per-centage, or indeed, none at all, ought to 
be taken till their measure of productiveness be ascertained. 
When a natural scolp is discovered, it should be made a punish- 
able offence to touch it till permission has been granted,—after it 
has been surveyed, and its productive power has been gauged. 
This might be done on behalf of the Crown, and the costs incurred 
in preparing the work might be recouped by charging a small 
sum as royalty on each bushel of oysters. It is not, however, 
the business of the journalist to devise remedies; he does his 
duty when he points out the grievance. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHURCIL LAY REPRESENTATION. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—I fear I trespass too much upon your courtesy, which has 
already allowed me twice to argue against the view which you 
uphold, but I really cannot refrain from expressing some little 
surprise at your last reply, which seems to me tantamount to 
saying that the clerical profession is an absolute superfluity in the 
world. For if, as you appear to maintain, the clergyman’s “art” 
is in nowise conducive to the spiritual health of the community, 
—if his position, experience, and training do not enable him to 
remove stumbling-blocks and administer spiritual consolation 
better than other people,—not even better, according to you, than 
aman who wants the last can administer it to himself, I must 
own, for my part, that, being what I subscribe myself, I would 
heartily vote for the abolition of the whole Order.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Lover or PRoGrEss. 








beds, and in constantly restocking them with brood, which they 
are glad to purchase. An opposite case to that of the Whitstable 
Company may be cited as a proof of the care and caution that is | 
necessary in working either artificial beds or natural scolps. The 
Firth of Forth oyster-beds (they are natural scolps of great extent) 
were at one time very productive, so much so, in fact, that oysters | 
used to be sold from them in Edinburgh at the cost of 10d, fora 
hundrel and twenty! Now, oysters in the capital of Scotland | 
are as dear as they are elsewhere. First of all, the fishermen of | 
Newhaven, who leased the oyster-beds at an almost nominal rent 
from the Corporation of Edinburgh and from the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch, the owners of the scolps, thought the supply would | 
‘never go done;” and so they went on, season after season, 
dredging them to an unreasonable extent, till a year or two ago 
they found out that as the price rose in the market the supply 
diminished on the scolps! They had killed their goose for 
the sake of its golden egg; and what was worse, they were 
threatened both by the City and the Duke with the loss 
of the carcase of the pactolic bird as well. As it is, the 
Duke of Buccleuch (very wisely, we think) declined to continue 
the men of Newhaven in the tenancy of his portion of the scolps, 
so that these greedy dredgers have now only about half their 


former extent of ground, and with about four times the labour 
they cannot obtain a fourth part of the oysters which they were 


able to take sor forty years ago: a 1 although they have been 





(Our correspondent has misunderstood us, through ignoring 
our object, which is, not to deny the right of the clergy to a 
distinct and large influence in any Church body, but to an 


| exclusive influence. We do not deny that he is master of a 


special craft, in which the ordinary layman has no share. We 
do not, of course, deny that his knowledge of the sources whence 
spiritual health is to be obtained ought to be, and usually is, much 
greater than that of ordinary laymen.—Ep. Spectator] 





(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sin,—I sincerely hope you will find time for a more careful 
criticism of my argument. No political or social question can 
be more important than one which touches so closely the principle 
of our Established Church ; and having studied it myself for some 
years, I desire nothing so much for it as calm and philosophical 
discussion. Of course, I have my own religious opinions, like the 
rest of us, and if I could not harmonise them with the existing 
Establishment, I should not belong to it. But I do not conceive 
that the religious question is the main or primary element in the 
controversy. Asa system of doctrine and discipline, the Church 
exists, and no one dreams of establishing any other. Improve- 
ments in detail may be desirable and possible, but there can be 


no substantial change. When the religious differences amount 
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éo absolute incompatibility, the union of Church and State must 
be dissolved, and the Establishment will cease. ‘To suppose that 
this catastrophe can be avoided by introducing constitutional 
anges into the Church itself, seems to me unpractical ; I cannot 


ch 
that either party desires them, or has the means of effecting 


see 
them. ne 
Parliament is neither competent nor willing to frame articles 


of faith or formularies of worship, and Convocation is not qualified 
to advise it in so doing, because the Church, as a religious body, 
has not entrusted it with the authority, and is not likely to con- 
fide in its decisions. Your remark that in saying this I prove 
too much, rests on the common assumption that some change of 
the nature which I exclude is required to adapt the Church 
Establishment to present needs. This, however, appears to me 
the very point to be proved ; when it is proved, the verdict will 
be, not change, but Disestablishment. This is shown in the Irish 
precedent. The Irish Establishment was modified from time to 
time to the extent of the powers inherent in the union of Church 
and State. When more was judged requisite, the union was dis- 
solved. Parliament did not establish the Roman Catholic Church 
(though good reasovs could have been given for that course from 
the political point of view), nor try to frame new rules of worship 
or doctrinal comprehension. It could abolish the Protestant 
Establishment,—it was beyond its power to devise a new one. 

So it must be in England. It is the argument for Lay repre- 
sentation which ‘* proves too much.” In claiming the national 
Establishment for less than half the nation, it accepts the Irish 
position, and must abide the logical result, i.e., first Disestablish- 
ment, and then whatever Lay representation you like. I return, 
then, to the English problem,—1Is it possible to prolong the Church 
Establishment with such improvements as are within the com- 
petency of Parliament and Convocation, or not? If not, it must 
fall; nothing can come of reforming the representation either of 
clergy or laity, because it will be the nation itself that will have 
pronounced the decree, and representation can only register it. 
If the bulk of the English people were hostile to the Establishment, 
as in Ireland, we might prepare for the same result. The case is very 
different in acountry where the great majority prefer the Established 
Church to any other ecclesiastical organisation ; and the others, 


and clerical opinion in the Church of England. Such an antago- 
nism is readily conceivable, either in the case of a celibate clergy 
under foreign rule, or of a stipendiary ministry paid and do- 
mineered over by their congregations. It would be an inex- 
plicable phenomenon, with a clergy Jike our own, married and 
living on their separate freeholds, without a vestige of pro- 
fessional union or class - interest, educated with the laity 
from their boyhood, and passing their whole existence in the 
closest possible contact with the several classes of society. There 
is not a clergyman in England that does not daily converse and 
concern himself with the affairs of the laity, while thousands 
rarely see another clergyman, and feel the slightest possible interest 
in his opinions. On religious questions especially, the whole 
business of the clergy is to understand and guide their people. 
The laity talk with their clergy on such subjects a great deal 
more than with each other; in fact, a diligent parson is vastly 
better acquainted, and more in harmony, with the general lay 
feeling on religious matters than the nobleman, the squire, or the 
farmer. No doubt there are class-feclings on this question, as on 
all others ; but the lines are not horizontal between the clergy and 
the laity, but vertical, through all the several strata of society. 
The clergy differ quite as widely from each other as from any 
portion of the laity, and there is no lay opinion on Church matters 
which does not find its exponent, and very often its creator and 
guide, in the ranks of the clergy. It is a pure delusion, then, to 
talk of the divergence of the laity from the clergy. There is no 
such cohesion in either body, and no such division between the 
two. A good deal has been done of late years to bring about 
such a division, by Prince Jerome Napoleon's policy of confining 
the priest to the sanctuary ; but the English Clergy are still in 
the full tide of the national life, intellectual, social, and religious ; 
and they are, moreover, as a rule, more tolerant, because of their 
wider responsibilities, than the lay agitators who seek to impress 
their own conflicting opinions on the National Church. The true 
want of the present time is greater unity among the clergy; and 
to this the restoration of our Diocesan Synods would be far more 
effectual than enforcing old rubrics or making new ones. The 
action of such Synods with the lay Conferences recently adopted 
might enable Convocation to formulate such improvements as 





whether divided into sects, or indifferent to all, occasionally make 
use of the National Establishment. In such circumstances, the 
Establishment may well stand, and grow stronger with the spread 
of religious knowledge, provided no attempt is made to go beyond 
the existing status to the prejudice of civil and religious liberty. 
Such an attempt is made, I think, in the project to give more 
vigour to the Church by placing it under the government of a 
laity representing less than half the nation. I do not believe that 
such a reform would give us more religious unity, and I am sure 
it would destroy the Establishment. 

Nobody, I suppose, would expect any other result from the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, if it were understood to mean 
what it says. In name it is an Act for the more effectual execution 
of the law, i.e., for the enforcement of the Rubrics “all round,” a 
thing perfectly just in itself, and not unacceptable to the generality 
of the clergy, but the last thing intended by the Bishops and 
Laity who passed the Act; what they rely upon is the provision 
for defeating the law by the intervention of the Bishop. Now I 
should have no objection to make the Bishop the Judge, with (or 
without) an appeal to the Crown, but this Parliament refused to 
do; it would not trust the Bishop to decide on the law, but it has 
empowered him to judge the clergyman who can be got to submit 
to him against the law and without appeal. For the laity, and for 
the clergy who may defy the Bishop, there is a new Judge and a 


Parliament could be fairly expected to sanction. And if they 

should further promote greater unity among the Bishops (who at 
| present seem to agree upon little else than that each shall do as 
| he likes in his own diocese), there would be no reason to complain 
of any want of sympathy with the laity, or any incapacity to keep 
| step with the progress of the age.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gro, Trevor. 





THE LEGITIMISTS AND CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. 
{To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPecraToR.”)} 

Sir,—Being one of your few Catholic readers, I was delighted to 
read your article. People in the position of the French Legiti- 
mists naturally want the support of Catholics, and naturally, 
though not very honestly, make too much of the support which 
the principle of Hereditism receives from irresponsible Catholic 
writers. And the attempt, being agreeable to much really Catholic 
feeling, is successful with a good many good people. So our 
Stuarts influenced many Protestant Englishmen to such constancy 
in their cause by the declarations obtained from Anglican doctors 
in favour of the absurd dogma of passive obedience. 

But I don’t think you do justice to the common-sense of 
Catholic theology. The Church inculeates obedience to authority : 
where authority is oppressive, she has never condemned a successful 
attempt to throw it off; nor an attempt, even though abortive, 





less costly appeal to the law. This appears to me hardly honest. | 
To say that otherwise the Church would be seandalised by a flood | 
of litigation was a good reason for not passing the Act; it is no) 
reason at all for passing a new law to enforce the old ones, | 
and providing, at the same time, against their being enforced. | 
It is not either a fair or hopeful course for Bishops and laity to | 
pass an Act against the clergy, and then appeal to our good-sense | 
to prevent the mischief of its operation. ‘The inference is, what | 
Lord Coleridge has since avowed, that under an ambiguous and 
unpopular name, it is intended to. suppress some portion of the | 
acknowledged law ; and this is confirmed by calling on Convoca- | 
tion to revise the Rubrics, with the view of altering the law 
before the Act to enforce it comes into effect. All this is too 
like Jedburgh justice to be ultimately satisfactory to any one ; it 
adds grievously to the complications of the position. I shall 
perhaps startle you when I add my conviction that the common 
notion which has brought us into all this muddle is a delusion. | 


i do not believe a word of the alleged antagonism between lay | 


| thought of an appeal to universal suffrage ? 


undertaken with a reasonable prospect of success. But she has 
never laid down any specific rules, such as you discuss, bearing 
on a people’s right of resistance or election, or a dispossessed 
monarch’s right to re-establish himself; all her anxiety is to have 
a fair government obeyed by the people. The conditions to 
this end vary in every age and country; and so also vary 
a people’s appreciation of what constitutes a claim to govern 
IIad a * solution of continuity” occurred in England 
thirteenth century, what would the * people” have 
And if now, in the 


them. 
in the 
nineteenth century, a Stuart existed, can any one imagine that the 
Catholic Church would sanction his right to land in England 


' because the principle of Hereditism being in some places and at 


some times most prevalent, and likely to be most successful in 
obtaining the acquiescence of the people, she had at those times 
and in those places given it the support of her influence ? 

I think, in the absence of authority, it may be assumed from 
experience that the principle of obedience to proper authority is 
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all the Church is committed to, whatever theories as to special | 
rights of peoples and rulers may be deduced from the writings of | 


theologians, writing, as they do write on such matters, on general 
principles, not on the application of them. 

The Church of Rome was not founded to make Don Carlos and 
the Comte de Chambord kings of Spain and France. If Don 
Carlos wins the stake he is playing for, he will, by deeds, not 
words, prove himself the King and constituted authority of Spain ; 
if the French Assembly call Henri V. to the throne, and the 
people do not object, neither is the Church likely to object, 
although there is a living representative of the Emperor whom a 
Pope crowned not eighty years ago. 

The Church attends to the interests of religion—you would 
say, to her own interests—and I should not assume that the 
authorities of the oldest and most experienced constituted 
government in Europe ignore the fact that, among civilised 
nations, the Church is most free in Republican America and 
quasi-Republican England and France, and most oppressed in 
despotic Russia and, practically, despotic Prussia. 

As for the Liberal bugbear—the Jesuits—they were suppressed 
by a conspiracy of legitimate Bourbons. There is an expressive 
proverb, ‘* Once bit, twice shy.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. R. 





POLITICAL GRATITUDE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Permit me one word in defence of the assertion that in 
polities gratitude is grossly immoral. Surely circumstances might 
arise, when you would feel that to support a party leader on 


account of his past services would be immoral, because prejudicial | 


to the good government of the people. Gratitude, then, would, 
in your own case, yield to strong conviction; you would not 


hesitate, I suppose, for a moment to withdraw your support from 
I J | 


the statesman whose past services had well deserved your ad- 
miration and gratitude. So far, the assertion is true, and as a 
principle may any day demand your support. If, however, you 
refused to obey your conviction, and still followed the lead of 
your grateful feelings, you would be guilty of a wrong; in a 
word, your public duty would be sacrificed to your private senti- 
ment. 

I am not ungrateful to Mr. Gladstone for his right and wise 
guidance, but, on the other hand, I am not free to submit my con- 
science even to so good a virtue as gratitude. The only safe rule 
for me is the clear line of duty; if I permit any personal feeling to 
cross that, I am no longer under either wise or safe guidance. In 
my judgment, the principle of Disestablishment seems essential. 
How can I support a statesman who declares against that prin- 
ciple, and yet tells me to do my best to convince the nation 
before I ask him to consider it? You say that my ‘ prin- 
ciple would disestablish and disendow a great many insti- 
tutions besides the Established Church.” I am just old enough to 
remember Lord Palmerston's personal government; if I mistake 
not, both Liberals and Tories supported that Government from 
pure gratitude to its great chief. The result was neither perma- 
nent nor beneficial. I have no wish to see Mr. Gladstone the 
head of a Government so sustained. England has suffered more 
from political gratitude than from political conviction.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Gro. S, Reanry. 








POETRY. 


THE SOUL AS A BIRD OF PASSAGE. 
My soul is like some cage-born bird, that hath 
A restless prescience—howsoever won— 
Of a broad pathway leading to the sun, 
With promptings of an oft-reprovéd faith 


In sunward yearnings, Stricken tho’ her breast, 
And faint her wing with beating at the bars 
Of sense, she looks beyond out-lying stars, 

And only in the Infinite sees rest. 


Sad soul! if ever thy desire be bent 

Or broken to thy doom, and made to share 
The ruminant’s beatitude,—content, 

Chewing the cud of knowledge, with no care 


For germs of life within,—then will I say : 
Thou art not cag’d, but fitly stall’d in clay! 
EMILY PFEIFFER. 











| BOOKS. 


| LORD LYTTON AS A POLITICIAN AND ORATOR* 
| Tuts collection of the spoken and unspoken speeches of the late: 
| Lord Lytton is preceded by a short memoir by his son, which 
| includes the germs of a work upon the ‘“‘ Genius of Conservatism ” 
| and some letters and extracts. The present Lord Lytton is an 
able and a cultivated man, but this memoir is not satisfactory, or 
worthy of his abilities. It is neither a concise and clear outline 
| of the late Lord Lytton’s political career, nor a simple essay 
upon his political powers. It is a little of both, and consequently 
not enough of either. Whatever, too, we may think of the 
modern drama, or the best training for young men about to em- 
ploy their talents in a political sphere, and however worthy of 
thoughtful consideration the biographer’s opinions may be, they 
are out of place in a short prefatory memoir of his father. It 
may be thought at first that Lord Lytton took up politics asa 
mere amusement. But this was by no means the case, though 
he considered literature as his chief work, and he looked to literary 
success as the main object of his life. But whatever we may 
think of the substance of his literary works and of his politica] 
writings and speeches, there can be no doubt, after a perusal of 
these volumes, that he devoted that energetic study to politics, ag 
far as he touched them, which is one of the most conspicuous 
traits in his career as a writer. Not only did he give this great 
care to politics themselves,—it is none the less apparent in his 
speeches. Every one of the speeches which he delivered, either 
in or out of the House of Commons or the House of Peers, was 
accurately prepared before it was delivered. 'The second volume 
of this collection contains no less than fifteen speeches, which 
| were prepared, but never delivered. ‘They commence with one 
on Literary Copyright in 1839, and are concluded by one upon 
| the Franco-German War in 1870. They are naturally, therefore, 
| almost as much literary as oratorical productions, and there can 
be little doubt that the careful symmetry of the sentences, 
}and the pointed antitheses, would be lost in the rude 
atmosphere of the House of Commons. The very fact of so 
many remaining undelivered apparently shows that a_ set 
and elaborately worked-up oration must, in very many 
cases, be inappropriate to the changing features of a debate, 
and that the most pointed sentences would fall flat upon the ears 
|of an audience for whom they were prepared long before the 
| debate commenced. As a Parliamentary speaker, Lord Lytton 
ean never be placed in the first rank. Many of his Parlia- 
| mentary compositions are very admirable as works of rare refine- 
ment and literary taste, but it is too apparent that they must be 
admired for their graceful form rather than as specimens of per- 
suasive eloquence or sympathetic thought. An audience would 
listen to them and admire them, but no one could doubt that 
they were not dictated so much by the promptings of the heart 
as by the cultured brain and the skilful mind. Take, for instance, 
such a sentence as the following (Vol. II., p. 109) from the speech 
delivered by Lord Lytton upon the Reform Bill of 1859 ; it appears 
to us to be totally wanting in the sympathetic perceptions of the 
opinions of the lower class in England, and at the same time to 
be a striking piece of oratorical declamation :— 


| 











j 


“Ts this the precise moment suddenly to transfer political power 
from the middle-class, with which, on the whole, it now rests, and by 
which, on the whole, it has been liberally and usefully exercised, to the 
wider area of a class, however honest and respectable, still not yet 
educated up to the mark which England should require in a constituency 
that is to enable her to confront foreign Powers not with the force of 
numbers, but with the majesty of disciplined intellect ?” 

‘‘ The majesty of disciplined intellect” is a phrase which, standing 
by itself, is an admirably-arranged connection of words, but it 
is utterly out of place when applied to the middle-class re- 
spectable tradesman. Throughout these speeches there is con- 
stantly apparent a want of what may be termed spontaneous 
perception; and a striving to understand thc subject under 
discussion and to enumerate the ideas which the speaker has 
formed upon the topic is equally visible. The consequence 
of this is that those speeches are the most effective which 
deal either with a subject requiring precision and clearness of 
exposition, or a polished display of oratorical vigour, not, 
however, a vigour replete with full imagery or hearty sym- 
pathy, but bright and superficial keenness. Probably, as good 
examples as these volumes contain of Lord Lytton’s most striking 
manner will be found in the speech delivered on the 29th of 





* Speeches of Edward, Lord Lytton. With Memoir by his Son. Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood and Son. 2 yols. 1874. 
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January, 1855, on the condition of the Army before Sebastopol. 
It was delivered in support of Mr. Roebuck’s motion to appoint 
a select committee to inquire into the condition of the English 
Army in the Crimea, Lord Lytton’s speech is virtually an 
arraignment of the Government for its conduct of the war :— 

“To me individually,” says the speaker, at the conclusion of his 
speech, “ and to the public, it is a matter of comparative indifference 
from what section of men a government at this moment shall be formed, 
so long as it manfully represents the great cause to which the honour 
and safety of England are committed, and carries into practical execu- 
tion the spirit that animates the humblest tradesman, the poorest 
artisan who has sent his scanty earnings to the relief of our suffering 
Army. It has been said, as the crowning excuse for the Government, 
that all our preceding wars have begun with blunders. Were this an 
arena for historical disquisition, I should deny that fact, but grant it 
for the sake of argument. How were those blunders repaired and 
converted into triumphs? I know a case in point. Once in the last 
century, there was a Duke of Newcastle who presided over the conduct 
of a war, and was supported by a league of aristocratic combinations. 
That war was indeed a series of blunders and disasters. In vain 
attempts were made to patch up that luckless ministry, in vain some 
drops of healthful blood were infused into its feeble and decrepid con- 
stitution; the people at last became aroused, indignant, irresistible. 
They applied one remedy ; that remedy is now before ourselves. They 
dismissed their Government, and saved their Army.” 

Of course it hardly gives a fair idea of the power of an oration 
to extract small pieces, but the more these speeches are perused, 
the more noticeable they become for literary finish, and for the 
careful study which they show of the subject under discussion, rather 
than for any of the purer oratorical qualities which stamp a states- 
man as a speaker of the first rank. But passing from Lord 
Lytton as a Parliamentary speaker to Lord Lytton as a politician 
simply, the same qualities and defects are equally visible. 
There is the same careful study of the political page, there is the 
same careful comparison of present with past events. Lord Lytton 
judged the present to a great extent by the events of the past, 
and his conclusions were those rather of the historical student than 
of the observer of the political currents of the day. His Liberalism 
was a Liberalism of culture rather than of feeling, and of experi- 
ence rather than of hope. His Conservatism was the product of 
study, of a cosmopolitan dislike to men of one fixed idea, of a 
fear of crude schemes engendered more by hope, than by a sober 
experience and careful comparison of past events, ‘‘ You cannot 
be always strong,” he says (Vol. IL., p. 115), ‘if you create a con- 
stituency that does not secure to Liberal Members the same high 
standard of integrity and culture.” There is also the same width of 
view as regards the number of subjects which he took up, which 
Lord Lytton displayed in his literary career. No one can consider 
the concluding words of his address on Reform in the year 1860 
dictated either by a spirit of hope or by an accurate know- 
ledge of the people, and there is visible also the astonishment 
of the historical student that the laws of historical theory should 
be violated for the sake of practical utility (Vol. II., p. 149) :— 

“Tf that be the course [to persevere in passing the Bill] which you 
deem it your duty to pursue, then I can only express a fervent wish that 
the result may justify the reversal of all the rules by which the states- 
men, even of republics, would rather seek in similar time and circum- 
stances to strengthen the hand of the executive, than transfer to the 
wide circle of an unaccustomed multitude the nice and permanent 
adjustment of national finances, and cautious preparation against perils 
which already alarm the boldest statesmen and menace the strongest 
thrones.” 

There is yet another and somewhat unique aspect in which these 
speeches force us to observe Lord Lytton,—that is, in the réle of 
a literary politician. ‘There have been few, if any men in recent 
years, of such high eminence in the purely literary world who have 
also taken a comparatively active part in politics. There was so 
much more of the oratorical faculty in Lord Macaulay’s nature, 
and his writings are to a great extent so eminently political and 
pugnacious, that we class him rather among the literary politicians 
than the political littérateurs, and the same may, though he differs 
in the form, be said of Mr. Disraeli. But Lord Lytton was more 
literary than political. He prided himself upon this character, and 
rather took up the position of the champion of the literary inter- 
ests, and some of his best speeches are upon the subject of literary 
and dramatic copy-right. From the day he entered the House of 
Commons as Member for St. Ives in 1831 he began to do his best 
to aid the late Mr. Justice Talfourd in enlarging the privileges 
and removing the restrictions of literature and journalism. “I 
believe,” he says, in 1855 (Vol. 1., pp. 233), “I was the first 
person who ever introduced into this House a motion for the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge, including the stamp duty on 
Newspapers, ..... I was then a very young man, but the 


opinions [ then entertained in favour of the total repeal of the 
newspaper stamp duty are not removed, they are strengthened by 
This was a work in itself which would alone 


the lapse of time.” 





do credit to Lord Lytton’s character as defender of the literary 
interest in Parliament. The result of a careful perusal of these 
speeches and of the writings to be found in the body of the Memoir 
will be to show Lord Lytton as a lukewarm politician in a 
party sense. With the Liberals or the Conservatives he had 
no party-sympathy, even though he took office under Lord Derby. 
He sympathised with the Liberals in any scheme for the national 
advancement of the people based on the strong desire of all classes. 
He sympathised with the Conservatives in their dislike of dema- 
gogues, and of reforms of which he could not clearly see the end, 
he attached himself to their cause because their party, on the whole, 
seemed to him less likely to do harm than the Liberals, rather than 
because they were likely to do more good, Some have regretted 
Lord Lytton’s versatility, but these speeches seem to strengthen 
the opinion that, instead of lessening his fame, the number of his 
studies considerably increased it. There are some men who 
by devoting themselves to one thing alone may attain a much 
greater height than by cultivating many things. But Lord 
Lytton did not possess the great qualities, the solidity, or the 
genius to master to its utmost depth one subject. He polished 
the form and bestowed upon it the most artistic pains, but 
this form was comparatively empty. He might, perhaps, have 
rendered one single subject somewhat more beautiful in its details, 
but had he given himself up entirely to any one subject—the 
drama, or imaginative literature, or polities—he could hardly 
have succeded, for he did not possess the first-rate mind which 
alone could render such singleness of purpose eminently successful, 
No man did more to multiply the talents bestowed on him, and 
therefore he is worthy of admiration, even though we may con- 
sider the sentiment of his writings thin, and his political powers 
shallow. 





SIR E. STRACHEY ON JEWISH HISTORY AND 
POLITICS.* 
{FIRST NOTICE.] 
Tuts book is not only very interesting, but very instructive read- 
ing. Sir Edward Strachey has spared no pains to present Jewish 
history during the time of Isaiah in the light in which it has most 
interest for all subsequent times, as a lesson on the duties of 
patriotism in periods of national disaster and humiliation, on 
the vices and dangers arising out of civil war, on the char- 
acter of the policy best calculated to restore national courage 
without degrading it into insolence, and on the grounds 
which will justify a stern policy in war and the various 
shades of such a policy. ‘The distinctive feature of the book 
is its success in connecting the historical phenomena of the 
days of Ahaz and Hezekiah with those of other times, both ancient 
and modern, in which crises of the same grave national character 
have occurred, and in helping us to see that these crises differed 
from those of Isaiah’s day less in kind, than in the fact that they 
were not steadily interpreted in the same profoundly religious light 
by the Greek, or English, or Prussian statesmen of the period, at 
all events until the moment came when irresistible calamity forced 
their minds to turn inwards, and discover for themselves some 
spiritual light behind the cloud. However, this book is byno means 
a mere moral dissertation. Its criticism of the true historical 
meaning of the various events referred to is sagacious and keen, Its 
analysis of the arguments for and against the school commonly 
called the Rationalistic school of criticism,—that which dissolves 
away all the vision of the prophet by referring everything that 
seems to transcend every-day foresight to the date when it 
would have needed no foresight to discern it,—is large and 
thoughtful. And its review of the latest information derived 
from the interpretation of the Assyrian inscriptions, though 
necessarily founded not on first-hand knowledge, but on the 
study of what the best modern philologists have done, is very 
lucid, and has all the marks of the most perfect historical candour. 
The discussion as to the applicability to the time of Isaiah, of the 
Babylonian prophecies of the earlier part of the book, such as chap- 
ters xiii. and xiv., is thoroughly good criticism, and though the pre- 
sent writer may not be an adequate judge of the issue, the argu- 
ment for the decision arrived at seems to him clearly triumphant. 
And though we do not feel that Sir Edward Strachey has solved, 
or even adequately discussed, the much more difficult problem of 
the Isaian origin of the latter part of the book, from chapter xl. 
onwards, it seems to us that he has done a great deal in the inter- 
pretation of the earlier chapters, andin the merely preliminary dis- 








* Jewish History and Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib; an Inquiry 
into the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah, By Sir E 
Strachey, Bart. Second Edition, revised, with Additions, Loudon W. Isbister 
and Co. 
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cussion which he has given to the later, to help us to apprehend 
better the true character of the problem. We think he has satis- 
factorily proved that the importance assigned to Babylon as a 
place of Jewish captivity, and the reference, to ‘‘the Chaldeans,” 
both of which have been considered by the rationalistic critics 
as final indications of a later origin than the time of Isaiah, 
are not merely perfectly consistent with, but quite appro- 
priate to the time of Isaiah, without supposing any miraculous 
foreknowledge of the details, or even outlines, of future events. 
It is quite another thing, of course, to explain the later part of 
the book, where the name of Cyrus himself is twice mentioned, 
and where, in other places the prophet looks to one ‘from 
the east” (c. xli., v. 2), and “one from the north, and from the 
rising of the sun ” (c. xli., v. 25), and one who ‘shall let go my 
captives ” (c. xlv., v. 13), to do what in the earlier part of the book 
the known Isaiah had always referred to a ‘branch of Jesse.” 
Sir Edward Strachey’s hypothesis of a later gloss or interpretation 
having crept into the text, might explain, and perhaps would 
explain, the actual naming of Cyrus; but it would not explain 
these repeated references to a stranger from the East, who is 
to take the place of a national deliverer, and who must be re- 
garded as actually exercising power, since he is to release the cap- 
tives of the Jews. We admit that in one passage of the latter 
part of the book (c. lv., v. 3-5) the prophet returns again to the 
old idea of the house of David as being the true leader and com- 
mander of the people, and we admit to the full the force of the 
considerations urged by Sir Edward Strachey as showing, or seem- 
ing to show, that this later part of the book was written at a time 
when the Temple service was still going on, and when Zion could 
still be taunted with debasing herself by sending presents and 
messengers to a king afar off. Indeed, as far as we can see, an 
adequate solution of the problem presented by the latter part of 
these wonderful prophecies is not yet to be found, but we think 
Sir Edward Strachey is inclined to be too easily satisfied with his 
own tentative suggestions, though we readily admit that he does 
not pretend to put them forward as a final settlement. It is clear 
that he has not studied the later part of the prophecy with any- 
thing like the minute care he has given to the earlier and more 
openly political part, and that what he writes on this subject is 
more of the nature of prolegomena to a complete study of it, than 
of an extended criticism. But with regard to the first thirty-nine 
chapters of Isaiah, this book is as full of historical help as it is 
wise and elevated in its moral tone; and we can hardly give a 
better specimen of the kind of reality which Sir Edward Strachey 
gives to his subject, than by quoting the following passage criti- 
cising the contrast between the worldly statesman, Shebna’s, and 
the religious prophet, Isaiah’s, views of the Egyptian alliance at 
the time of Sennacherib’s invasion :— 

‘* We see from Isaiah’s subsequent denunciations of the Egyptian alli- 
ance, that the ground of them was, that the people of Israel should trust 
in Jehovah their own King for deliverance, and in no other power what- 
ever. Though he encouraged Hezekiah to the boldest defiance and 
most resolute resistance of Sennacherib at the last, there is no indication 
that he advised or approved his first refusal of the tribute which Ahaz 
had consented to pay: on the contrary, the whole tenour of the pro- 
phet’s discourses is, that the subjection to the Assyrian yoke was a 
needful though harsh discipline for the nation; that Jehovah would 
himself effect their deliverance in due time; and that they were to wait 
patiently till then. This simple and entire trust in Jehovah, as the 
Head of the nation, and of each member of it in particular,—as their 
actual Ruler, and ever-present Friend, watching over them every 
moment with the care of a Husband and a Father,—this is the master- 
light of all Isaiah’s philosophy, moral and political, and the one lesson 
which in a hundred forms he is continually teaching the people. 
Whether he was right, whether this is indeed the one thing ‘ which 
makes a nation happy and keeps it so,’ the reader must decide for him- 
self: I will only point out that to us, judging after the event, the good- 
sense, and sound practical statesmanship of Isaiah’s policy, and the folly 
of that of Shebna and the public opinion which supported his govern- 
ment, are alike obvious. It was no doubt an admirable policy for the 
interests of Egypt that Palestine, with its mountain-defiles and strong 
fortresses, should consent to be her northern military frontier, and that 
Hebrew blood and treasure should be expended in maintaining the for- 
tified cities of Samaria and Jerusalem, Lachish and Libnah, against the 
advance of Assyria. If the invaders overcame these obstacles at last. 
Egypt would meanwhile have gained some years of security at no cost 
to herself, and would be then better able to meet a half-exhausted foe; 
while, if the resistance of the Hebrews was successful, they themselves 
would have been so weakened as to be at the mercy of the ally they had 
been serving too well. In no case could Israel be other than a sufferer: 
if the contest of the great belligerents could have been fought out in 
some other country than Palestine there might have been a little more 
plausipility in Shebna’s scheme for a balance of power, though even then 
the day of retribution might have been expected at last, from friend, if 
not from foe: but when Palestine itself must inevitably be ‘the cock- 
pit’ of Asia and Africa, the one thing which sound policy indicated was, 
that it should, if possible, remain neutral. There was a moment of 
Israel’s history (Ewald bas finely remarked), when it seemed possible 
that David might have Jaid the of an empire like that of 


Rome, led the 


foundations 


as there was that Solomon might have 


way to the reign | 


of a philosophy as sovereign as that of Greece; but the innate energy, 
the proper life of the nation, rejected these temptations to quit its ap- 
pointed place in universal history; and like Rome and Greece, in their 
appointed spheres, and like every other nation worthy the name, it went 
resolutely forward, at whatevor sacrifice of all its other and conflicting 
interests. Now, this appointed place and course was that of witnessing 
in its institutions, history, and literature, for what Ewald calls ‘true 
religion,’ but which I prefer to call the fact that men stand in a 
real and actual relation to God, and that God is really and actually pre 
sent with men to uphold that relation at all times, and to educate them 
through it to know him, and to show forth his image more and more, 
If, then, the Jews in the time of Isaiah could not secure the inde. 
pendence and other political interests of their country without abandon- 
ing their right place in the world, they would have been bound in duty 
and reason to sacrifice these, and, as Isaiah taught, to cleave to Jehovah 
at all hazards, and leayo the event to him. But, in fact, not only was. 
a political neutrality their only sound policy, but they really were very 
likely to have succeeded in maintaining it, if it had been based on a 
national faith and practical piety. It does not need a special miracle, a 
suspension of the ordinary laws of the universe, to make true religion, 
with its fruits of virtue and honesty, the best policy, whether for a 
nation or an individual. The very caso is already provided for in those 
laws as originally laid down. History and biography attest the fact 
sufficiently : though they show that the end is constantly effected through 
so many difficulties, or, as St. Paul would say, through so much weak. 
ness of the flesh, that nothing but the reality of the faith within could 
have supplied the necessary courage for enduring till the end.” 

Here, again, is Sir Edward Strachey’s illustration of the same crisis 
from modern history, in a note on the comparative willingness of 
Isaiah to pay tribute to Assyria, so long as no concession was: 
made to Assyrian godlessness or idolatry :— 

“As a modern writer has charged Jeremiah with treachery worthy 
of death, in preaching submission to Nebuchadnezzar, it is worth while 
to see how his conduct looked to one who had opportunity, and was 
competent, to interpret it by the political experience of his own day. 
Niebuhr, writing, January 10, 1809, of the abortive desires of Stein and 
others to throw off the yoke of Napoleon, says, ‘I told you, as I told 
every one, how indignant I felt at the senseless prating of those who 
talked of desperate resolves as of a tragedy. Ever since tho peace of 
Tilsit, my maxims have been those which Phocion preached to the 
Athenians of his age; and nowhere have I seen among the declaimers 
on the other side, a Demosthenes, or even a Hyporides, but many a Diwus. 
To bear our fate with dignity and wisdom, that the yoke might be liglt- 
ened, was my doctrine, andI supported it with the advice of the prophet 
Jeremiah, who spoke and acted very wisely, living as he did under King 
Zedekiah, in the times of Nebuchadnezzar, though he would have given 
different counsel had he lived under Judas Maccabzus, in the times of 
Antiochus Epiphanes : “Seek the peace of the city whither I have caused 
you to be carried away captives; for in the peace thereof shall ye havo 
peace.”’”—Niebuhr’s Life, vol. i., p. 261. 

We have, however, some fault to find with Sir Edward 
Strachey’s somewhat vague definition of the nature of prophecy 
in relation to supernatural prediction. His discussion of the 
character of the prophetic faculty is not, to our minds, im 
itself satisfactory, and his application of his theory to the actual 
cases in which Isaiah’s prophecies seem to have carried him in 
spirit into the future, is in individual cases still less so. Pro- 
bably this may be partly due to the fact that this book is a 
second edition, though much enlarged and revised, and that the 
author’s views may have in some degree changed in the twenty 
years which have elapsed since it first appeared, without his 
having been able to recast completely the basis of his thought. 
However this may be, we cannot regard ‘imagination’ as the 
right word to express the insight which a true seer has into the 
purposes of God, though it is perfectly true that imagination may 
greatly help a true seer to render his knowledge of God's purposes 
intelligible, and more than intelligible, effectual, to his hearers. 
Sir Edward Strachey compares the faculty of Isaiah with that of 
Burke, Carlyle, and Mazzini, and interprets Isaiah’s use of language, 
which most students of Scripture have regarded, and which appar- 
ently he himself regards, as implying some kind of supernatural 
vision of the future, as a phenomenon of the same kind as that 
presented, on a lower level, by the burning eloquence of a 
writer or speaker carried by a sort of extasy of the imagination 
beyond the natural scope of his intended discussion. We should 
be the last to deny that such a faculty there is, and always has 
been, in the wisest and noblest men of the time. But we very 
much doubt whether it should in any sense be called imagination, 
though no doubt it is apt to take a strong hold of the popular mind 
only when it is possessed by imaginative men, just as the power of 
discerning human character is not properly imaginative, though 
it is not often a gift of great mark and influence, unless it is com- 
bined with imaginative qualities. It seems to us that not a few 
of the rugged and half-cultivated Hebrew prophets and teachers 
| had this gift of discerning the mind of God and the mind of man, 
in connection with a very inadequate power of expression, or 1m- 


aginative eloquence, an inadequacy which greatly restricted the cir- 
Sut we cannot doubt that this seer’s gift, 





cle of their influence. 
| wh ‘ever it really consists in, was theirs, none the less for this 
[' ‘ne inarticulateness of nature, and that it is not the gift of 


tril 
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orator as orator, scarcely even of poet as poet, but Consists in 
a receptive rather than a “creative” faculty, as Sir Edward 
Strachey in one place, somewhat unfortunately, we think, terms 
it, though no doubt that receptive faculty may be 80 combined 
a power of imaginative expression, as it certainly was in 


with : , : 
as to produce far higher results than it would ever do in | 


Isaiah, 


isolation. ? ? ; ' 
Now it seems to us that Sir Edward Strachey has ignored this | 


essentially passive element in prophecy, and by so doing has 
almost compelled himself to explain away some of the most re- 
markable elements in Isaiah’s prophecy. But we must reserve 
our discussion of the natural or supernatural character of Isaiah's 
prophecy for another article. 





THE VENETIAN NOBLE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

Few cities exercise over the mind greater fascination than 
Venice. Steam locomotion has made it easily accessible to 
thousands, and few, if any, who fall under the spell of its unique 
characteristics would willingly escape from the dominion which they 
wield over thought and fancy. It is not merely the singular 
external beauty of Venice, nor the glowing wealth of art within 
its palaces and churches, which captivates the sojourner or flying 
tourist. He is conquered by more subtle influences. ‘The whole 
place is the mausoleum of extinct greatness, and stands up 
in the pure Italian air, surpassed only by Rome, as the 
monument of a national life prolonged for thirteen centuries, 
and crowned, in its prime, by a well-filled circlet of human 
glory. Even the Doge, as an institution, endured from 697 
to 1797,—eleven hundred years. There is no other example 
of an elective monarchy, wherein the King reigned, but did 
not govern, being continued unbroken for so vast a period. 
The shadow of a permanence in human institutions, so rare, still 
hangs over Venice, and impresses alike the unlearned and the 
scholar. Active living power has departed long ago, and the 
frame in which it had a dwelling-place lies there on the waves 
like a sleeping queen, rather than the outward semblance of an 
entity which no magic art or nineteenth-century nostrum can call 
up from its tomb in the graveyard of time. But the city is enchanted 
ground, peopled with shapes which live in imagination, statesmen, 
warriors, artists, merchants, surrounded by an atmosphere in 
which sagacious polity and gloomy crimes supply the light and 
shade, while the arts shed over all the ripened lustre of undying 
fame. Not merely power, tough as well-tempered steel, regular 
in its action almost as a law of nature, lies embalmed in the now 
silent city ; but the business faculty, the art of rationally accom- 
plishing great ends with small means, and of still keeping the 
original principle steadily in view when the basis broadened and the 
store of appliances increased, is not less visible, and is all the more 
impressive because it is clothed in elegant and sumptuous forms. 
No wonder that the poet, the artist, the historian have tried to 
repeople the gorgeous halls, the noble churches, the deserted 
quays, the sparkling water-ways, and the magnificent square with 
real or fanciful beings, and have invoked the creative spirit of 
imagination to resuscitate the mighty dead. 

Among those who have yielded to the charm is M. Charles 
Yriarte. An accomplished scholar and lover of the arts, he visited, 
some years ago, the country house of a Venetian noble standing 
on Terra Firma, near Asolo, in the district of Trevisa. The 
motive which led him thither was a wish to see the works of Paul 
Veronese still glowing on the walls of the Villa Barbaro. ‘This 
structure was built by Palladio, ornamented by the sculptor 
Alessandro Vittoria and the great painter we have named. M. 
Yriarte was deeply impressed by the combination and its results. 


below the level of the Dogeship; and his conduct entitles him to 

stand in the literary atelier as a sort of model of the Venetian 

magnifico, Ever seeking to complete his study, M. Yriarte did 

not rest until he had obtained a counterfeit presentment of its 

hero, and he found one in the rich collection at the Belvedere of 

Vienna, from the pencil of Veronese himself. So far he un- 

doubtedly was fortunats. He had a moving theme, a worthy 

personage, whose fortunes and character might well impart the 

element of direct human interest, while the scene was the whole 

sixteenth century, abounding in events lacking no dramatic 
feature that forms the attraction of the historic page. But 

we are bound to say that the happy idea to which the Villa Bar- 

baro gave birth has not been entirely realised; and that the 

personality of its founder is frequently lost under elaborate dis- 
quisitions on the institutions of Venice. Our starting-point is a 
man, but we are soon plunged into his surroundings, and what 
was to have been a biography, becomes a series of admirable 
essays on the political machinery, means and appliances, or the 
educational and military systems prevailing in the Republic. That 
is the defect of a work which is otherwise excellent. M. Yriarte 
has spared no pains to master his subject ; his style is lucid, and 
his criticism acute ; and if he has not quite succeeded in breathing 
the breath of life into Marco Antonio Barbaro, he does really 
bring before the attentive reader, not only the wonderful institu- 
tions, but the spirit of a State which three hundred years ago was 
in its prime. Moreover, it is possible for a quick fancy to picture 
the Patrician himself, and form a tolerably lively conception of 
some great qualities which the Republic demanded and actually 
obtained from hersons. She held herself entitled tothe whole hearty: 
service of even the most richly endowed; she specially required 
patriotism, self-abnegation, obedience, and she crushed relentlessly 
all who tried to thwart the public policy by which the State was 
governed. Barbaro was a man of more than average ability, who 
readily took the form and pressure of the prevailing institutions, and 
consequently became a model servant of his order, of whom vir- 
tually the so-called State consisted. He was upright, industrious, 
large-minded, ready to compass sea and land on public business, 
sagacious and penetrating, thoroughly imbued with the principles 
on which Venetian polity was based, and completely broken-in to 
the methods whereby it was carried out. Besides, he was grace- 
ful and accomplished in his public and private life; and as 
shadowed forth by M. Yriarte, he may be taken as a fair specimen 
of an oligarch, gifted with an unusual amount of political sagacity, 
and the shrewdness and strict regularity which go to make up the 
man of business. 

The great bulk of the book, however, is not taken up with 
Signor Barbaro, but with descriptions of the social and political 
institutions of Venice, together with accounts of two or three 
great events which occurred between his birth and death. ‘Thus. 
the origin of the Barbaro family, and the birth of Marco Antonio 
in 1518, naturally introduce us to a sketch showing the intellectual 
accomplishments exacted at that time from the nobles, and the great 
care which the Republic bestowed on schools and universities, es- 
pecially that of Padua, more fully treated in a later chapter, dealing 
with the hero when he became the principal State functionary 
connected with that institution. When the Barbaro marries at 
an early age, we have a very interesting sketch of the women of 
Venice, the position they occupied, and the part they played at a 
time|when the Oriental stamp upon Venctian domestic life was 
yet fresh and unbroken, No-sooner does the young man enter 
the’Grand Council with a right to vote, than our attention is 
turned to that body; and thus in succession we review the Senate, 
the diplomatic service, the commercial policy and local adminis- 
tration, the grand ceremonials, the Doge as a public officer, and 
so on, until, having traversed nearly the whole range of employ- 





On the pediment he first read the name of ‘* Barbaro,” and inferring 
from the show of elevated tastes and sumptuous surroundings | 
that the noble who bore it must have been a man of | 
mark, he sought him out in the great records of the past, | 
and as he followed the clue step by step, the stores of | 
knowledge acquired induced him to engage in the task of | 
bringing to light an unknown existence. lis aim gradually 
expanded, until it led him to picture afresh the Noble of Venice | 
as he existed in the sixteenth century, and to show his place amid 
the striking institutions which render the Venetian Republic so | 
unique in its political aspects. The plan was attractive, and | 
worth the pains of working out. Marco Antonio Barbaro proved | 
no unfitting hero, for he was a man of great ability, who filled | 
high posts, and figured conspicuously in some splendid scenes. | 
In the course of his long life he rose to the highest offices 





* La Vied'un Patricien de Venise au Seiziéme Sitele—daprés les Papiers @ Etat des 
$ de Venise. 


Archit Par Charles Yriarte. Paris: Pion et Cie. 1874. ‘ 





ments, Barbaro goes on the sick list, and dies a few months later- 
The reader can readily imagine how a fertile theme on such a 
plan can be treated so as to provide instruction and entertain- 
ment. The noble whose career runs like a thin golden thread 
through the fabric had been an ambassador to France during 
her religious wars; to the Grand Turk when, sending 
forth his fleets, he captured Cyprus and lost the battle of 
Lepanto; and at a later stage, to Sixtus V.; so that we are 
brought into contact with France, Constantinople, and Rome ; 


and catch glimpses of their chief man. Indeed, Barbaro was 


‘six years in the capital of Turkey, and for some part of the 


time a prisoner. Moreover, when Henry ILL. of France, flying 
by stealth from Poland on the death of Charles LX., passed 
through Venice on his homeward journey, Marco Antonio was 


| selected to attend on the King, and carry the light canopy or 


umbrella which shaded his Majesty. M. Yriarte has taken great 
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pains to describe the festivities aud solemn formalities with which | portion to its civilisation, and that there is a tendency to fall back 
the fugitive from fierce Polish nobles was greeted by a Republic | into what is called “effeminate barbarism.” That there is a ten- 





anxious to secure a useful ally, and the picture is only one 
among many which add interest to these pages. But the special 
value of the book lies in the careful description not only of the 


methods and processes whereby the most jealous oligarchy in the | 


world successfully held its own, but of the spirit underlying and 
breathing life into these exacting forms. Venice was exalted and 
held together by an esprit de corps, which acquired almost the force 
of a sacred tradition. The most thorough and crafty worldliness 
was never perhaps carried to so high a pitch of efficiency in any 
organic political and social machine. The whole system was based 
upon an unwritten /oi des suspects, and any member of the ruling 
caste was crushed without mercy if he strayed from the orthodox 
path. The wise plan of having something like a permanent civil ser- 
vice, drawn not from the nobles, but the class immediately below 
them, and even from the artisans, furnishes a clue to the reasons 


why, independently of their ability and cultivation, the nobles main- | 


dency in this direction there can be no doubt, and scarcely 
among savages can there be a lower type of humanity than may 
be found in some of the capitals of Europe. On the other 
hand, a number of counteracting influences are at work, 
and there is surely sound reason for believing that the good 
will overcome the evil. Knowledge is stronger than ignorance, 
virtue than vice, and in spite of all that Mr. Kingsley so justly 
deplores, there are signs, we think, that may encourage the Eng- 
lishman who is unwilling to believe in the degeneration of hig 
race. An unwholesome civilisation produces effeminacy, and 
Englishmen are not effeminate; hitherto they have always 
proved themselves equal to great emergencies, and have shown 
| the patient endurance of hardships characteristic of a vigour. 
ous and self-reliant race. Our soldiers and sailors maintain their 
old prestige, the most daring feats are still achieved by English- 
men, and wherever there are new lands to be explored or colonised, 


| 


tained so prolonged an ascendancy. They gave some satisfaction | wherever there is hard work to be done, there Englishmen are found 
to talent and ambition outside the pale, they were enabled to use | to doit. If we could but get rid of the destructive vice of intemper- 
the better capacities for their own purposes, and confine their own ance, a vice which paralyses or brutalises so much of English 
labours chiefly to direction and control. Another reason why} manhood, the physical evils which run in the track of excessive 
these hard patricians kept their monopoly so long unimpaired was | civilisation would be diminished a thousand-fold. Charles 
that they steadily excluded the sacerdotal element, and unflinch- | Dickens was right in the view which he always strenuously main- 
ingly confined the priest to his proper functions. As an example | tained, that intemperance is best attacked indirectly, that the 
of what can be done by a self-appointed class, shrewd, audacious, | vice is not to be cured by the extreme and irrational measures of 
unscrupulous, absorbing power within itself and using it for its own | teetotalists, but by giving men the physical comforts and the 
profit and glory, the history of Venice furnishes a unique study ; | healthful interests which will diminish the craving for stimulants, 
supplies a political and social framework not likely to be rivalled | Mr. Kingsley holds a similar view, and observes that the deadliest 
anywhere, now that the oligarchy of the Southern Slave States has | opponent of this evil is the sanatory reformer,—‘ the man who 
been thoroughly defeated, and its grand scheme of reviving some- | preaches and, as far as ignorance and vested interests will 
thing greater than Venetian power on a still more nefarious basis allow him, procures for the masses pure air, pure sunlight, pure 
scattered to the winds, | water, pure dwelling-houses, pure food.” People drink because 
| they have no other enjoyment, and there can be no doubt that 
the increase of wages among a class without refined pleasures or 





HEALTH AND EDUCATION.* 
Tuts volume consists of lectures and magazine articles, some of | intellectual resources is at first unfavourable to sobriety. The 
which, but not all, come fitly under the title of ‘ Health and | vice is one which can be distinctly controlled by legislation, 
Education.” Every one familiar with Canon Kingsley’s works | without trenching on personal liberty. The needless multipli- 
knows that these are subjects upon which he has thought | cation of liquor-shops arouses Mr. Kingsley’s indignation. It 


arnestly and written with admirable force. No one understands is a common ease to see two, three, even four public-houses 
better the importance of wise physical and mental training, and | within almost a stone’s throw of each other, so that the tempta- 
the practical value of his teaching on such matters, whether by tion to drink meets the drunkard at every corner. Mr. Kingsley 


the pen or by word-of-mouth, can scarcely be over-estimated. | Writes :— 
And he has the art, as rare as it is enviable, of giving freshness | “In the face of the allurements, often of the basest kind, which these 
to what is familiar, and life to topics which, in the hands of a dull | —_ offer, bo oe and aged oregon age Karate athe oe 
writer, would be hopelessly uninteresting. The truth is, that Mr. | tucntane.. <<. +t and ot ‘ evengh ‘danae to 
Kingsley’s downright earnestness and sincerity carry all before | present licensing system, in spite of all the pressure which certain 
them. Some authors compose sentences; Mr. Kingsley utters | powerful vested interests may bring to bear on Governments.” 
thoughts. Some authors fail to attract, because they cannot put! The author hasa brightly written paper entitled ‘‘ Nausicaa in 
their heart into their words; Mr. Kingsley writes apparently! London; or, the Lower Education of Woman,” in which he 
because he cannot help it, because he fecls too strongly to keep! contrasts the beautiful forms of the Greck sculptures, “the 
silence, because he believes certain social changes to be impera-| awful and yet tender beauty of the maiden figures from the 
tive, and considers it ‘‘ the duty of every good citizen who cares | Parthenon and its kindred temples,” with the Nausicaas of the 
for his countrymen and for their children after them” to help in present day, the daughters, and hereafter mothers of our future 
bringing about these changes as speedily as possible. |rulers, as they appear in our London streets. He notes the 
Health and education! It is only of late years we have | exceedingly small size of the average young woman, not merely 
come to learn in England, what was so well known in the| jn height, but which is of far greater importance, in breadth :— 
palmy days of Greece, that there can be no proper training which} — « poor Jittlo things! I passed hundreds—I pass hundreds every day 
does not care for the body as well as for the mind ; and it is still | —trying to hide their littleness by the nasty mass of false hair, or 
a fact that even in schools of the higher order both teachers and | what does duty for it; and by the ugly and useless hat which is stuck 


ils : ionors SE ee ae oe s science of | Upon it, making the head thereby look ridiculously large and heavy; 
eo are often ignorant of the first principles of the science of | and by the high heels on which they totter onwards, having forgotten, 
realth, 


The growth of great cities will inevitably diminish the | or noyer learnt, the simple art of walking; their bodies tilted forward 
vigour of the race, unless compensation is afforded by a wider | 


le : : : 
in that ungraceful attitude which is called—why that name of all 
knowledge of sanitary science. Good drainage, good water, | others ?—a ‘Grecian bend’; seemingly kept on their feet, and kept 
° ; . ; . | 
unadulterated food, a free circulation of air, these advantages | 


together at all in that strange attitude, by tight stays, which pre- 

é ; Ws : vented all graceful and healthy motion of the hips or sides; 

will go far to lessen the evils of a town life; and if men knew, | their raiment, meanwhile, being purposely misshapen in this direction 

as they ought to know, the value of these blessings, they would | 2nd in that to hide—it must be presumed—deficiencies — 4 
take care that nothing should stand in the way of their| that chignon and those heels had been taken off, the figure which wou 

. ‘ | have remained would have been that too often of a puny girl of six- 

possession. One has only to turn from the main thorough-| teen. And yet thero was no doubt that these women were not only 

of London into the narrow courts of Drury Lane | full-grown, but some of them, alas! wives and mothers......- But 

< 5 : Paige " ; ie eae 4 

the Seven Dials, to see what a degraded class of the face which is beneath that chignon and that hat? W ell, it is some 

1 ae . | times pretty ; but how seldom handsome, which is a higher quality by 

may be produced by the lack of conditions which | It is not, strange to say, a well-fed face. Plenty of money, and 

em : . f r g say, 2 ace. J y: 
indispensable to bodily vigour. Unfortunately 


' 


fares 
or of 
Ines 
beings | far. 
=e these | perhaps too much, is spent on these fine clothes. It had been better, 
wretched creatures, whose sole enjoyment is to be found in| to judge from the complexion, if some of that money had been spent 
the gin-shop, produce children more diseased and weakly than | ™ solid, wholesome food. 
themselves, and thus it might seem as if the increase of misery and| Mr. Kingsley adds that the modern Nausicaa differs not only 
of the vice produced by misery were inevitable. Mr. Kingsley | from the expression of face and gesture in the ‘Greek sculptures 
believes that a process of degeneration is going on not merely in| and in the old Italian painters, but also from the portraits of 
these islands, but in every civilised country in the world, in pro- Reynolds, Gainsborough, Copley, and Romney. ‘Not such, 
” a aiea ’ SiS RSE OE agi — | one thinks, must have been the mothers of Britain during the 
* Health and Education, By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. London: Isbister and ° Saunt a t 
' latter half of the last century and the beginning of the present, 
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chen their sons, at times, were holding half the world at bay.” | He calls it ‘a comparison between the good works per- 
There is, we believe and hope, some little exaggeration here. formed by the ladies in Roman Catholic convents in Eng- 
High heels, chignons, and tight waists are evil signs, no doubt, land, and the unfettered efforts of their Protestant sisters,” 
and mark an inferior type of womanhood ; but we maintain that N ow we have not a word ‘of the good works performed by the ladies 
in England the nobler type enormously preponderates, and as we in Roman Catholic convents in England ;” and the only definite com- 
intimated before, there is nothing in the deeds of recent days to parison we find in the whole book is one between the condition 
show that the mothers of England are incapable of producing of the Paris Chiffonniers, who are Roman Catholic, and the Bala- 
heroes. yeurs, who are Protestant, both of whom happen to live together 

A few years ago, Mr. Kingsley delivered at Winchester a lecture | in the same quarter, and to follow somewhat similar and unplea- 
upon ‘* Thrift.” It was addressed to ladies, and contains so much | sant occupations. The balayeurs, unlike the chiffonniers, have been 
of judicious counsel that we are glad to see it reprinted here. | taken in hand by some ladies and gentlemen, and they are an 
One of the saddest signs to be observed in many women of what example of piety, cleanliness, and sobriety. We need scareely 








may be called average, but assuredly insufficient education, is a | point out that many such instances would prove nothing. If the 
lack of energy and interest. They are not forced to work, and| Roman Catholics could not put their finger on numberless 
have not chosen work for themselves, so they loll upon sofas and localities in Protestant countries, where destitution, squalor, and 
read third-rate novels, and find it hard to forget the ennui | vice are still rampant, and have been even triumphant, what be- 
that oppresses them. This is one kind of thriftlessness, among | comes of the stories of the achievements of these Protestant ladies? 
many upon which the author comments ; another not likely to | Such places are the very scenes of their labours and successes. 
be overlooked by Mr. Kingsley is the neglect of the common laws | Our author says that the Roman Catholics ‘are at the present 
of health, which produces so much of unnecessary and preventible | time occupied in sowing dissension and ill-feeling amongst us,” 
disease; and a third kind of thriftlessness is shown in the lack of | and it is precisely because we do not wish the same to be said of 
the accurate training which, in numerous instances, prevents | us, that we deplore such a book as this, and the author's blindness 
women from estimating things at their right value :— in not having seen, before his work issued from the press, that in 
«T should have thought,” he writes, “that there never had been in | this remark he had judged himself. The book is an ez parte state- 
Britain, since the epee sae a — at which young Englishwomen | ment throughout, instead of the judicial comparison it professes 
required more careful cultivation on these matters, if, at least, they are | + he; its claim for candour is only very partially redeemed by one 
to be saved from making themselves and their families miserable, and E Por ; 
from ending—as I have known too many end—with broken hearts, broken | OF two passages, of which the following is much the kindest :— 
brains, broken health, and an early grave. Take warning by what you “ Not only is the organisation of the Sisters of Charity honourable to 
seo abroad, In every country where the women are uneducated, unoceu- | the Roman Catholic creed, but it is a disgrace to ourselves, as Protest- 
pied—where their only literature is French novels or translations of | ants, that in this respect, and perhaps this alone, they are so far our 
them—in every one of those countries the women, even to the highest, superiors. Although private and family nursing was carried on to a 
are the slaves of superstition and the puppets of priests. In proportion | degree among us which it would be impossible to surpass in any country 
as, in certain other countries—notably, I will say, Scotland—the women | in the world, it is only of late years (scarcely, in fact, anterior to the 
are highly educated, family life and family secrets are sacred, and the | date of the Crimean war) that we have attempted to institute anything 
woman owns allegiance and devotion to no confessor or director, but to like a publie organised system of nursing. Since the Crimean war, it 
her own husband, or to her own family. | is true, we have made great improvements, and have already com- 
In an essay on ** Heroism,” Mr Kingsley, writing in warm approval | menced more mg one pantie aheeet of uansing om a thoroughly organ- 
of two well-known novels, John Halifax, Gentleman, and Esmond, | ised principle, but there is still a lamenta ile void to be filled up before 
a : > a . ais ... | We can reach the efficiency of the Roman Catholic sisterhoods, 
remarks of Thackeray's noble tale that it exhibits a striking | Lik ow Distentais t] , haritabl 
: date : sike many another Protestant, our author cz » more charita 
instance of the possibility, at least, of heroism anywhere and t . ligi y 71 li . , a it A ; sgh op . ‘a isti é ae 
, ” » religious bodies who are quite wi » pale iristiani 
everywhere. ‘On the meaning of that book,” he adds, “I ean | 3 - » aie eal ¥ . a sh : it a ey oO fg 8 
speak with authority. For my dear and regretted friend told me } , i hg ae ssearceastaniy , gs “a : “ne vere 
2 ‘ ss . . - | instance, ‘res » work among: 2 poor 
himself that my interpretation of it was the true one, that this _ ince, an intere ting account OF the sin — ngst — _— 
| children of Houndsditch, of two Jewess sisters Harris, in which 
J 


was the lesson -~which he meant men to learn therefrom.” This | ? $ < : 
statement with regard to Thackeray's finest work is of no|°™” author takes occasion to laud very justly “the indomitable 
pt « < . , , i 


softies te ag 

slight literary interest. Strange, by the way, that in the | “"°TS) of ogg say 4 nas maw & ee — a 
-s ‘ 4. | unW ely, we fear, inc r { ‘sign: » Rom: 

same essay Mr. Kingsley should three times quote a familiar | “W'tUngly, we fear, meluding in that designation the Joman 


couplet from the poet Daniel's epistle to the Countess of Cum- Catholic lady also. If the principal title of the book—F'acta, non 


berland, and not only quote it inaccurately, but ascribe it to Verte, te oo like he socontiny an, oe am el 
culpable misrepresentation, it is none the less a misnomer, since 


Henry Vaughan. : i . i nds 
We have touched upon a few topics suggested by a volume that title taken in connection with the secondary one, clearly implies 
which is remarkable for the varicty and interest of its con- | tht the Roman Catholic has no deeds to point to in illustration 
tents. Among the essays that have no connection with of the doctrine whieh he henenan; atenere of eonagen ete abeusd. 
the title given to the book is one, admirably written, on Roman Catholic a large CEES ne apes - goed 
George Buchanan, whose genius and character obtain a strong works for centuries before Protestantism existed, and it was 
eulogium from the writer. ‘The paper is suggestive, and so centuries more before Protestant women went beyond the spheres 
fo) ’ . . > ’ : iencialliees, . . 
also are the able articles on Rondelet the Huguenot naturalist, of their a homes, and entered on extensive philanthropic 
on Vesalius the anatomist, on Superstition, and on Bio-Geology. labours. It is but within the last half-century that the English 
Mr. Kingsley is not gravelled for lack of matter. He writes lady has undertaken the grand work of ameliorating the evils of 
from a full mind, and it is impossible within the space at our life amongst the poor, the sick, and the ignorant. Miss Night- 
disposal to do adequate justice to this attractive volume. ingale, Miss Rye, Miss (¢ arpenter, are they not all still with us ? 
And is it not indisputable that it was the practice of the Roman 
Catholic convents that first suggested the seeking-out, the nursing 
PI aS N N v if ‘ ‘ : a hl 2S x 2 DD - > a o ’ , 
Wuy 1 acer cata oraes ear Caan! igo sch } and the teaching of those whose miseries cried from the earth for 
ty has the author of Contrasts risked the reputation which he | jc1)2 Was it not the Catholic lady, with her abused “ ecclesias- 
gained by that exceedingly able book, in the present ungracious, aot ‘hl alee ” ae ry the way into the haunts of 
es al, « “ , “ a 
eas tae Legere ages pee a rye eee oa vice and the homes of sickness ; and was not she the first—yes, a 
ade the ye WOTKS OF a re SCH-devoted | jon< ay » first—i rivil her ntle help to raise the fallen 
Roman Catholic women since Roman Catholicism first was? He | a a tat tr and 84 Ba of peer to go 
re pie aged to show young ladies that they can do good for nothing, because the advance of thought, and consequently of 
ie ain public gratitude without joining the Roman Catholic | oivitication and education, have recently stimulated English women 
see sepa Me me pao xd with him in his I ee a | to, and altogether new views about their mission have permitted, 
ont seaiiecan ay ee = meen Spite | great and long-sustained efforts, and the setting on foot of in- 
with th i. 7 adie as etc ~e he _— ; esienamn “eng ed stitutions on so large a scale and of so varied a character as those 
e marvellous results there set down, have spoken for! .);., : scribes? We do not for a moment doubt 
themselves, without one word of the invidious and cruel compari- | rear = oe —— ; aft Ph quae 
Sehh, 5h one dates ecbiadiie Gist. atthe teams? ea tend | that Protestantism has much to do with our high place amongst 
s » @ a 1em, which he araws ¢ out hereim . ast t ° ] - . > ¢ C tl olicism 
lies our chief quarrel with him —that he makes no comparisons = — _ — ve —_ . ote per 
and that the mame on the title am duirubinis Tes ,, | deters him into a logical absurdity. He repeatedly insists, 
" z ‘ page Simply misleads, Le DOOK | forcibly and wisely, on the good effected by the co-opera- 
18 arly i i i itle re ‘pee 3 : 
pera ania Sag bse the title, that we cannot hold 40 | tion of the male and female intellect, and yet one of the strongest 
ha pee 7 or suc : ge ge when the effect 8 | objections he urges against the conventual system is that the 
; © injure, large classes of our fellow-Christians. | nung are advised and directed by their priests, An animus runs 
his whole work which seriously mars the good 














* Facta, non Verba, By the Author of “Contrasts.” London: W. Isbister and Co. | through 
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it is calculated to do. ‘Take, for instance, the following far- 
fetched and foolish comparison between the Pilgrimage to Paray- 
le-Monial and Miss Rye’s journey through Canada with her troop 
of little emigrants -— 

“ We lately heard long descriptions of the pilgrimage of our English 
Catholics to Paray-le-Monial, but perhaps, in the opinion of the reader, 
the sight of those little pilgrims to the far West is quite as edifying to 
man, and as pleasing to the eyes of the Almighty, as that of any Catho- 
lic pilgrimage ever undertaken. A curious contrast might be drawn 
between the struggle at the buffet at Montargis, in which our pious 
male pilgrims, after succeeding in driving their female companions 
from the refreshment-stand—half-killing one of them by the way— 
struggled among themselves which should obtain the greater share of 
the eatables, and the rough emigrants and backwoodsmen in America 
taking food from the refreshment-rooms, or their own stores, and enter- 
ing the cars, feeding unasked the little pilgrims their fellow-passengers.” 
Here, again, isa passage—not at all to the point of the book, which 
is nominally about the work done by Protestant and Catholic 
ladies—but simply introduced to put the Catholic in an unfavour- 
able light as compared with Protestant and Jew, without a hint 
of the many causes which may bring about the alleged result :— 

“ And here a very singular comparison may be drawn between the 

power of exercising charity among the three communities in London— 
the Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. Among the Protestants, it is cal- 
culated, that one in every twenty-five is dependent upon others to 
a greater or less extent for charitable assistance ; among the Catholics 
one in eighteen; among the Jews, in consequence of the great influx of 
Jewish paupers from foreign countries, one in six. The Catholics, 
although poorer than the Protestants, are certainly far richer than the 
Jewish community ; yet, while the latter never apply to either Catholic 
or Protestant for assistance, the Catholic begs of both. I may be told 
that among the Jews are men of immense wealth. That is perfectly 
true; but their wealth in the aggregate would not be greater than that 
‘of the Catholics, especially were the names of some of the converts who 
have lately joined that creed taken into consideration.” 
Our author quotes with great indignation a passage from the 
Dublin Review, reflecting on the nursing in our English workhouses, 
but we cannot expect that Dublin reviewers should keep pace with 
English reform ; and it is only too true that till lately the picture 
was, and even now of far too many workhouses, is, substantially 
correct. 

The dark view of Roman Catholicism is the foil to a companion 
picture, in which Protestantism is painted couleur-de-rose. We 
wish the author well out of the hands of the ladies whose 
trumpets he has blown with such prodigious flourishes, without, 
as far as we can discover from the title-page and introduction, 
either the wish or even the consent of the estimable ladies 
‘concerned. We can scarcely doubt that some of them, at least, 
will be overwhelmed with chagrin, when they find how con- 
spicuous a place they are unconsciously filling. Their trumpeter 
passes very lightly over failures and entirely ignores mistakes ; 
but will Miss Rye endorse cordially his encomiums on her efforts 
in behalf of poor governesses? Our impression certainly is that 
the judgment did not prove altogether perfect which Jaunched so 
many young creatures on a strange life in the colonies, out of 
reach of the restraints of home and friends. Again, will she 
accept his statement that she was ‘‘ destitute of all assistance ” in 
carrying out her children’s-emigration-to-Canada scheme? Again 
our author passes over Miss Nightingale, partly because her name 
and work are well known, but partly also because the Minister of 


War supported her in it ; and he selects in preference the name of | 
Miss Merryweather, who, ‘instead of being taken by the hand by | 
powerful protectors at the commencement, has worked on in silence | 


and obscurity.” But wasnot Miss Merryweather supported from the 
very first, in her training-school and home for nurses, by Mr. Rath- 
bone's clear headand generous purse? And will Miss Chandler agree 


to the strict truthfulness of the assertion that ‘against apparently | 


insuperable difficulties ” she established her hospital for paralysis ? 
Had she, in fact, succeeded at all, till Alderman Wire made her 
dream a sudden reality ? 
energy and the goodness of these ladies in seeking till they found 
assistance, but it is unnecessary to gild refined gold, and in 
works of charity any undue praise scems especially out of place. 
The book, which, by the bye, is very indifferent as a composition, 
scems to us altogether a mistake. Even on a purely Protestant 
view of it, it is painfully invidious ; 
aames from a list whose length nobody could even imagine. Why 
not wait till, as in the case of Miss Agnes Jones—who, by the 
bye, is not even mentioned by our author—the lady whose good 
deeds are to be extolled is beyond the reach of praise or blame ? 
Or if, as an example and incitement to others, and in the interests 
of humanity, it is decreed that such a book must be written, at 
least it should not wholly forget Christian charity, or even sub- 
ordinate it to philanthropy. The work accomplished should be 
described and left to speak for itself, and not be made a vehicle 
for undue adulation on the one hand, or unmerited and most 


We are not calling in question the | 


selecting not a dozen ladies’ | 


ungracious condemnation on the other. As the author of Con. 
trasts has in his wisdom launched this little work on the world, 
we can only hope that, at any rate, it may be a powerful adyo- 
cate for the many most valuable and wonderful institutions that 
it tells of, —and that the spirit of a large forgiveness may fall with- 
out stint on the souls of our Roman Catholic pioneers. 





A SPECIMEN OF ECONOMIC “ ADAPTATION,”* 
Tne special ill-will of the Muses seems to accompany in every de- 
partment the labour of those remarkable examples of unappreciated 
industry, the ‘‘ adapters ” of foreign authors. The instance before 
us scarcely forms an exception to the rule. It may, perhaps, be 
urged on the operator's behalf that the work which he has under- 
taken to submit to the ill-starred process was peculiarly unsuited 
for ‘‘adaptation.” It is to be regretted that he volunteered on 
ground so uninviting. Readers acquainted with the original of 
this version, which is at once neither original nor translation, will 
not feel disposed to accept this kind of excuse. The work which 
Dr. Schaeftie, Minister of Commerce in the Hohenwart Cabinet in 
Austria, wrote upon the great question of -‘ Capitalism and Social- 
ism” that has occupied so much of the world’s and particularly 
so much of Germany’s speculation for the past twenty years, isin 
effect one of the most remarkable of recent contributions to the dis- 
cussion of the subject. It is an exhaustive review of the various 
theories or programmes of Socialist, Semi-Socialist, or simply 
Liberal organisation of the productive forces of society, which have 
appeared since the Labour problem began to be a German prob- 
lem. But comprehensive as it is, it is not a whit too comprehen- 
sive, and as Dr. Schaeffle has interwoven his own views with his 
critical narrative of the schemes of Schultze-Delitsch, Lassalle, 
Marx, Marlo, and the other related or opposing thinkers of whom 
he treats, even the seven hundred and odd pages of his great volume 
are felt to be barely adequate for the completion of his survey. Of 
Dr. Schaeftle’s own views, we may briefly say that they are formed 
on much that same ideal of social organisation which Stuart Mill had 
in mind, when he denounced the existence of any class of society 
which was not in some sense a labouring class, and when he pointed 
to co-operation as the likeliest solution of the industrial difficulty. 
Dr. Schaeflle contemplates an immense extension of the sphere of 
co-operation as the only means of raising the millions of what 
has come to be called the Proletariat from their dependence and 
misery. As, of course, ina work on Capitalism and Socialism, 
the proletariat must be the main subject, the co-operative ten- 
dencies of Dr. Schaeflle’s system are brought out in a strong 
relief which perhaps exaggerates their real significance. It is 
always hard, however, to observe the line between a highly de- 
veloped scheme of co-operation and those schemes which are 
more properly styled Socialistic and Communistic, and there are 
many, especially in England, where our best economists have 
devoted a very subordinate attention to this branch of their 
science, who will hold that Dr. Schaeffle has overpassed this line. 





Without entering on a criticism for which ten times our 
| available space would be utterly inadequate, we may say that Dr. 
| Schaefile professes to conciliate the institutions of private property, 
‘and what really amounts to a co-operative organisation of 


society. le accepts all the principles of the ordinary economic 
science, in the shape in which most of us have inherited them from 
Adam Smith and the school of writers who have spread the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith throughout the world. He maintains, how- 
' ever, that these principles do not make up the whole of a political 
economy which is to work the permanent benefit of mankind. The 
| laws of supply and demand and the impulse of self-interest must be 
| judged as operating, and meant to operate, not merely in an ideally 
perfect community of faultless and calculating beings, identical in 
all mercantile and enterprising capacities, and co-equally incapable 
of over-reaching or being over-reached ; but in a community of 
an utterly different order, in human society as it actually is and 
must be to the end of the chapter,—full of weaknesses and 
inequalities, full of follies and miscalculations, with endless 
varieties of suffering and interminable inheritances of sorrow. In 
such a socicty, the sacredness of human brotherhood, the obliga- 
tions of fellow-humanity, must enter into and become part and 
parcel of every science which deals with human interests and 
human beings. Abstract political economy, political economy in 
the clouds, as one might say, may of course plume itself upon being 
a pure science, may affect mathematical precision, and array its 
formule in all the severe and puritanic rigidity of mathematical 
curves and symbols. There are ten thousand things to be taken 
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into consideration, however, when once the se coapeoe? ro to 
reflect that his science has to do with men and women and children, 
and not with Babbage 's calculating-machines. 

Simply as an expression of profound and cultivated thought, upon 
the most abidingly interesting of human topics, the best mode of 
maximising the happiness and comfort of mankind, Dr. Schaefile 8 
pook would well deserve full and careful translation. : When, into 
the bargain, it is, or purports to be, a critical refutation of those 
most remarkable men who, by skilfully and most often honestly 
n some half-truths relating to the public condition, have 
such an astonishing transformation of the social and 
political aspirations of the masses in so many regions of the 
Continent, the propriety and, indeed, the obligation of translating 
it fully, if it were to be translated at all, becomes self-evident to 
everybody really conversant with the importance of the matter. 
Instead of a translation, however, what have we got here? An 
“ adaptation,” and not only an adaptation, but an abstract, a 
stunted, docked, and *‘ padded fs abstract. Instead of the 732 large 
pages of Dr. Schaeffle’s Aapitalismus und Socialismus, we have 
$15 small pages ‘founded on the German work of Dr. 
Schaeffle.” It also seems—the perpetrator styles himself 
« Curate of Chard ”’—that this has been done in order to “add 
another item, however subordinate in importance, towards the 
vindication of the clergy from the charge, often brought against 
them, of neglecting the material interests of the labouring 
classes.” And so we have got a popularised epitome, with 
additions ‘“‘and alterations to adapt it to English readers.” 
As a specimen of the additions and alterations with which 
Dr. Schaeftle’s ideas have been garnished, take such pecu- 
liarly luminous observations as the following :—‘*We may 
hope that the author of Sybil, called to the helm of public affairs 
by the voice of the people, will not lose sight "—of what do our 
readers think ?—“ of recognising the solidarity of interests of 
high and low, rich and poor, so that a wisely adjusted distribution 
of national burthens may assist indirectly in bringing about a 
more equalised distribution of income among all classes.” So Mr. 
Disraeli is to devote the ‘‘ unearned increment” of the land to 
raising the condition of the labouring classes. We seriously doubt, 
indeed, whether the adapter of Kapitalismus und Socialismus had a 
single other qualification for his task beyond a probably lively re- 
collection of German, and an imperfect acquaintance with English. 
Even his merely verbal knowledge of either language cannot be 
rated very high. Some of his mistranslations are singular. At 
one place he renders ‘‘ Knochen” as ‘“sinews,” and at another 
page he renders ‘‘ Elfenbein” as *‘ ebony.” The extraordinary 
style of many of his sentences fairly puzzles us, and we do not 
know whether to be most astonished at their uncouth inversions 
orat their hybrid terminology. Here are a few slight specimens :— 

“The trades being carried on in poor, dirty, and unhealthy work- 
shops, and the tradesmen being chained for years to the same mono- 
tonous occupation, sometimes compelled to spend a whole life-time in 
titter loneliness, he equally laments.” 

“Under a semblance of individual production, a distribution of 
property prevails which is determined altogether by the objective move- 
ments of society, the hegemony of capital, competition, and conjuncture.” 

‘Capital brings the members of co-operating industrials together, and 

keeps them united, and appoints their functions individually.” 
Such is the clerical adapter’s way of producing a ‘ popular- 
ised” and ‘‘simplified” epitome. Often and often must the 
reader turn to the German original for the key to such 
marvels of simplification. Perhaps, however, the most annoy- 
ing feature of this anomalous composition is the uncertainty 
as to when we are dealing with the views of Dr. Schaeffle, 
and when with the interpolations of his Anglo-German “ popu- 
lariser.” In some cases, we are told, it was necessary—that 
is, the adapter thought it necessary—* to recast the matter of 
the book entirely, so as to adapt it to the varying conditions and 
ideas prevalent in England and America.” ‘The amount of in- 
terest which even a bare précis of Dr. Schacftle’s work would afford, 
is thus destroyed, and we get, instead of either faithful translation 
or mere précis, a sort of hotchpotch of views and theories which 
may belong to anybody, and which are a matter of consequence 
to nobody. It is worse than ‘Shakespeare Bowdlerised,” and 
the Bowdlerising is done, into the bargain, in a jargon which may 
be called Johnsonian-Carlylese, but which beats even that. 
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Military Memoir of Colonel John Birch. 
&c., by the Rev. J. Webb. 
Society.)—The present editor notes, as a curious fact of literary history, 
that the commentary, notes, &c., are the work of one who was then in his 





With Commentary, Notes, 


ninety-third year, and that they betray no mark of feebleness or failing 
judgment. The Memoir itself occupies but a small part of the volume 
—thirty-seven out of the two hundred pages—and it would not be too 
much to say that the notes are at least equally valuable. They show 
certainly a very thorough and complete acquaintance with the subject, 
and an unfailing soundness and sagacity of judgment. The Memoir was 
the work of one Roe, Colonel Birch’s Secretary, and is addressed to 
him in the second person, an eccentric method of biography which, 
however, has been sanctioned by no less an authority than the 
great Sully. The style is sufficiently quaint, and not made less 
so by the Colonel’s own additions. It is strange, for instance, to 
find the Secretary entreating his master to remember “ that wonder of 
God’s mercy, the shott in your belly.” The impression left by the 
whole is that the fighting was as hard and close in these wars as it ever 
has been anywhere. So, indeed, it was to be expected when English- 
man met Englishman. The most picturesque scene in the Memoir is 
the Colonel's capture of a troop of horse belonging to Lord Forth’s 
army, with their convoy of carriages, on the road between Newbury 
and Hungerford. Every detail comes out with the precision of a photo- 
graph. It is “eight of the clocke at night, the 30th day of October, 
1644, the moone shineing pretty light.” The Colonel, Major Ashley, 
and Roe are riding easily, when they hear a company coming along the 
road. They turn into a cartway out of the road; the strangers pass, 
but without recognising them; “ your face, “says the writer,” being to 
the west, and the moon being in the east-south-cast, your faco was 
soe shadowed thereby that they could not easily discover you.” Tho 
Colonel counts them, “ which I,” says the Secretary, with deli- 
cate flattery,” was at that time in too great feare to doe.” The 
Colonel feels sure “that all these coaches, horses, and men will be 
mine; nay, they are mine.” So he goes to Lord Manchester, and asks 
him fora company. “But my lord was so extremely heavy with sleep, 
that you could not have one ready word from him.” So he gets some 
volunteers, 47 in all, “of whom,” adds the Colonel, “four were 
trumpeters.” So they set out and overtake the company, after riding 
sixteen miles. The soldiers are soon either killed or taken, Lord 
Forth and one or two others alone escaping, but the carriage with the 
ladies “were runne away.” The Colonel sticks to his work, and rides 
hard four or five miles more, when, adds the pious Secretary, “ God was 
wonderfully seen for you.” In fact, the greater part of the Queen's 
regiment of horse was in the village, but a shout from the Colonel, 
“Gentlemen, lay out quarters in this town presently for my Lord 
Manchester's regiment of horse ”; and another, “ Quartermaster, in the 
next village let Sir William Waller’s regiment quarter,” frightened 
them out of the place, and so the bold rider went back with “coaches 
and coach-waggons, and all the ladies taken,” besides 57 prisoners, 107 
troopers’ horses, and twenty-one horses in the coaches and waggon. 
Merry England; or, Nobles and Serfs. By W. H. Ainsworth, 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—There is little to be said about Mr. Ainsworth’s 
romances except to announce what the title does not always explain, 
the subject with which they deal. Merry England, in the present in- 
stance, must have an almost ironical meaning. There are few associa- 
tions of mirth with the medieval insurrections, whether successful or 
unsuccessful; with the causes that provoked them, with the history of 
their progress, or the results which followed on them. The rising of 
Wat Tyler is no exception to this rule. Mr. Ainsworth has, as usual, 
studied his subject with attention, keeps carefully to the patterns of his 
fashions and manners, and is fairly readable,—though we miss the fire, 
sometimes, perhaps, rather lurid, but still generally effective, which 
illuminated the work of his youth. Tales of this sort are written, of 
course, by rules which it is generally found convenient to observe. 
Among these rules there seems to be one which demands a by-plot of love. 
It strikes us that these figures of lovers are more than ordinarily con- 
ventional and unlifelike. What can be more absurd than to find Wat 
Tyler’s daughter falling hopelessly in love with King Richard IL, and 
dying of a broken heart? We do not remember anything like it since 
we found in an American religious fiction the account of an unhappy 





Edited by Rev. T. W. Webb. (The Camden | 


attachment between Mary Magdaleno and John the Baptist. 

Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By Joseph B. Mayor, M A. 
(Bell and Sons.)—Mr. J. B. Mayor (whom our readers will distin- 
guish from Mr. John E. B. Mayor, the learned editor of Juvenal) 
has given in this volume a most valuable assistance to all stu- 
dents of the classics, and especially to all persons who have to guide 
and direct the classical studies of others. Busy schoolmasters go on 
teaching from obsolete text-books, and put their pupils at an enormous 
disadvantage, from the vast difficulty which they encounter in getting 
information about the newer lights in scholarship and philology. A 
| great amount of classical learning, not generally very profound, 
‘but still sound and practically useful, has been brought to bear 
jon the apparatus of classical education during the last twenty 
There are authors who have not been well edited, 
| and some have been well translated. We speak, of course, of 
| authors included in the course of school and university reading. 
in England. Mr. Mayor, who 


years. few 


|For others there is no demand 


| has the advantage of practical experience as Professor of Classical 
Literature at King’s College, gives most valuable help, by supplying 
teachers with sound judgments on a mass of literature on which they 


His 


| have not the opportunity to form a judgment for themselves, 
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Classical Authors,” works which Mr. Mayor can recommend being 







second part enumerates ‘ Helps to the Study of Ancient Authors,” such 
as Grammars, Lexicons, Exercises for Composition, Works on History and 
Antiquities, &c. No one who consults this volume must neglect to study 
carefully an admirable preface, in which Mr. Mayor ably discusses some 
vexed questions in classical study, the use of translations among them. 


My Time, and What I’ve Done with It: an Autobiography. By F. 
C. Burnand. (Macmillan.)—Whatever Mr. Burnand writes is sure to 
be brilliant. Yet even brilliancy tires, and we must confess that we 
have sometimes found Mr. Burnand also just a little tiresome. In 
short, this is not an easy book to read. The story seldom fails to 













kind to be drawn easily along. Doubtless it was better suited for the 
instalments in which it first appeared (our readers will remember it in 
Macemillan’s Magazine). Particular chapters, however, are very good. 
The description of Holyshade will be recognised and enjoyed by 
Etonians, though indeed it cannot be said to be a flattering likeness. 
But then the features of Eton, to those who have seen them c! 
ave not susceptible of flattery. “Cowbridge” gives the occasion for 
another picture, also drawn from life, but less complete and more inter- 
rupted by other matter. To draw from life is evidently indeed one 
of Mr. Burnand’s gifts. Throughout, his characters have the look of 
being so drawn. But they are not very artistically posed, a thing in 
which one photographer will, as all the world knows, very much excel 
another. Still a clear, well-defined photograph is always interesting, 
and there are plenty of them here, 
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For King and Country: a Story of 1812. (Adams, Stevenson, and 






the head of “Collection of Canadian Authors.” 
cleverly told in the Erckmann-Chatrian style; a story in which we are 
brought into close contact with the homely life of the men who success- 
fully, with little noise and indomitable pluck, maintained against such 
fearful odds the contest which left Canada still a name of pride in 
every Englishman’s mouth. The (on this side the water more than 
half forgotten) names of Brock and Scott once more stand out before us, 
and recall our attention to a page in our history too lightly scanned ; 
but as a story, the chief, perhaps the only literary merit of these pages 
lies in the bits of description here and there given of the natural 
features of the country at a time when the “ forest primeval” was more 
sparsely dotted than at present with homesteads, such as Major 
Meredith’s, whose child, “ Lilias,” forms a pleasant picture, as she sits 
at her work “mending household linen, with the graceful, wavy boughs 
of a large hickory lying like a green cloud between her and the blue 
sky;” while “the tiny humming-birds were hanging from the opening 
honeysuckles.” The story deals with a time when the Falls of Niagara 
were, as yet, unvulgarised by “the obtrusive embodiments of the 
common-place ” which now disfigure their immediate vicinity. It is just 
a peep at the simple life of some of those who subdued the forest and 
took part in the struggle which succeeded. But to the mind accustomed 
to associate Canadian life with the hurry of steamboats, and railways, 
and money-making, and all the dust, and moil, and toil of life, these few 
pages out of the past are like a cool breeze on an otherwise sultry day. 


A Table of the Aryan Languages. With Notes and Illustrations. By 
Henry Attwell. (Williams and Norgate.)—This table enumerates, under 
the six heads of Indic, Iranic, Keltic, Greco-Latin, Slavonic, and Teu- 
tonic, the various languages of the Aryan race, the dead languages being | 
distinguished by red type. Brief notes, historical and geographical, as 
woll as linguistic, are added, and illustrations—lists of the numerals, for 
instance—are given with such words as head, eye, tooth, &c., all being 
such as are not likely to be borrowed by one nation from another, and 
therefore are specially valuable, as exemplifying the kinship between 
various languages. We give an instance, taken at random,—* Water.” 
Under this head wo have the Sanskrit, wd; Hindustanee, nuddee, a | 
river; Greek i3#p; Latin, unda (udus); Armorican, dour ; Lithuanian, | 
wanda; Slavonic, woda; Old - German, German, 
Gothic, vato ; Anglo-Saxon, waeter. 
of a thin quarto volume, but tho information contained in it is also 
given in the shape of a wall-map. With this latter, the present writer has 
been long familiar. Hoe feels that he cannot too strongly recommend it. 
Every teacher of any one of the languages which belong to the Aryan 
family should have it at hand. He will find that even young boys can 
be interested in it, while to the elder it is remarkably suggestive. 


Only Sea and Sky. By Elizabeth Hindley. vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley. )—If this novel had been brought to an end at the close of the 
first volume—and this might have been done without much loss—we 
should have had little fault to find with it. It is true that a Roman, wish- 
ing to reverse the saying “ Cedant arma toga,” would hardly have said, 
as Miss Hindley thinks that he would, “Cedant toga armx”; but the 
English of the book is not blamable, and the characters excite a mild, 
but pleasurable interest. But the second volume distinctly spoils the 
book. The heroine is frightened into marrying a man, when she only 
needed to appeal to the police. That she should have promised is easy 
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The book before us is in the shape 
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marked with a star, and a very brief notice of their character being | 
appended (the price, we should say, is very properly added); and a 


amuse, but it does not excite, and the reader wants excitement of some | 


Co., Toronto.) —This little tale forms one of a series published under | 
It is a quiet story, | 


| curious instance of the unsatisfactory nature o 


| become a “ mere learned bookworm.” 
| was a third-class, and that the advice was probably a kindly dissuasion 


| life and vigour. 





little volume contains a select list of “Editions and Translations of | to understand, but that she should have kept to a promise extorted b 


| foree is absurd. However, the wretched man pays the penalty of his 
crime by dying of cancer in the mouth. But the worst thing in the second 
volume is the vengeance that falls upon the ambitious and unprincipled 
aunt who, by the familiar device of intercepting letters, has broken off an 
attachment between her son and the orphan heroine. A mysterious Mr, 
Smith appears, and it seems that he is her first husband, whom she marrie@ 
for his money, and afterwards pushed over a cliff. He has absented 
himself for twenty years, and now comes forward to denounce her, on 
account of her heartlessness to the heroine. Of course, her second hus- 
| band appears in the middle of the scene; and as in the next chapter she 
perishes in a burning house, it must be allowed that vengeance, though 
| with foot even culpably halting, did its work very effectually. It is 

not impossible that a lady should push her husband over a cliff, and 
| that he should leave everything that belonged to him for twenty years, 
in annoyance at her conduct, but the incidents are scarcely ayailable 
for purposes of a fiction that would hold up the mirror to life. 


The Patiiarch and the Tsar. Vol. III. The Condemnation of Nicon, 
Translated by William Palmer, M.A. (Triibner.)—In this volume, 
which, like its predecessors, is a stout volume, of between five and six 
hundred pages, Mr. Palmer finishes the story of Nicon, not, we may 
be permitted to say, without at all undervaluing his labours, before the 
| brevity of human life, as compared with the amount of knowledge to be 
| acquired, demanded. Long as it is, the work can never seem tedious 
to those who have genuine interest in ecclesiastical affairs; and the 
volume before us is as full of matter, important as well as curious, 
as the rest. Official documents relating to the process of degra- 
dation are added as supplements, with passages from other writers 
which serve to correct the partisan narrative of Paisius Ligarides, 
From one of these we have the speech of the great patriarch, when 
| they had taken from him “the klobouk and the panagia, and said 
to him that thenceforth he was not to be called nor styled in 
writing ‘Patriarch,’ but was to be called simply ‘the monk Nicon;’ 
that he was to live in the monastery quietly, without any insubordina- 
tion, and was to pray to the all-merciful God for the pardon of his sins.” 
“T know, without your homilies, how to live,” replied Nicon ; “ but as 
| for this, that ye have taken the klobouk and the panagia from me, 
you may divide the pearls from them among you; they will give you 
each five or six zoldnics of pearls, and about ten gold pieces. Ye are 
the slaves of the Sultan, wanderers who go about in all directions for 
alms, that you may pay your tribute to the Turks.” This last wasa 
| pretty hard hit. The last documents in the volume refer to the depo- 
| sition of Paisius himself. Tho Tsar himself wrote to Dositheus, of 
| Jerusalem, to intercede for him, and received an answer in which the 
wish expressed was complied with, but in 2 most singular manner, 
Dositheus represents that Paisius had behaved in a most abominable 
manner. “But,” he continues, “since thy powerful and holy 
empire has written to us, thy beadsman, and hath made request 
for him, we, out of respect to thy imperial Majesty’s request, 
and not of affection for thee, take those unseemly, foul-mouthed, 
insubordinate, and arrogant revilings of that Metropolitan of Gaza asif 
they were silvery light, and harmony, and a bouquet of sweet-smelling 
flowers; and by way of honour and praise them], we hold him 
absolved, blessed, and freed from the just and tremendous excommuni- 
| cations of the patriarch Nectarius.” The effect of this is rather marred 
by the next paragraph, in which Dositheus expresses his hope of re- 
| ceiving “the unspeakable alms of his Imperial Majesty,” to prevent 
the holy sepulehre “ being pawned into the hands of the heretics.” 

Memorials of the Life and Writings of the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, M.A, 
By the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. (W. W. Gardner.)—Mr. Mackenzie 
was for many years the well-known incumbent of St. James’s, Holloway, 











re, 


| jior 


a church to which from very small beginnings he had gathered together 
His theology was of a somewhat 
Little else than this, indeed, 


a large and earnest congregation. 
strongly pronounced Evangelical type. 


} comes out in Mr. Calthrop’s unsatisfactory memoir, which leaves us, 


except for the very little to be gathered from Mr. Mackenzie’s own 
utterances, almost wholly ignorant of the personality of the man. The 
conventional phrases are employed, but how he differed from other 
zealous clergymen of the same type of piety we are not told. Itisa 
f the memoir that the 
writer does not even tell us of the degree which Mr. Mackenzie took at 
Oxford, an omission all the more remarkable because he does tell an 
anecdote on which it hasan important bearing. He wanted, it seems, to 
read for a fellowship, but Dr. Macbride, the Principal of his Hall, dis- 
suaded him, on the ground that if he obtained a fellowship, he would 
The real fact is that the degree 


from ahopelessattempt. Dr. Macbride himself was “a learned bookworm,” 
and, nevertheless, was of some use to his generation. So certainly was 
Mr. Mackenzie, who found in his London church a sphere admirably 
suited for his powers. Few men have had such success, and none, it 
may safely be said, for honesty and industry, have deserved it better. 
The greater part of the volume consists of sermons, compositions full of 
A few private prayers are added, 





3 vols. 


Cramleigh College. By Wenry Belcher. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
This novel reminds us strongly of Mr. James Hannay’s “ Singleton 
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Fontenoy.” To readers who remember, as we trust many of our readers 
do, that brilliant book, this is very high praise. There is no particular 
purpose in the book, except it be to show up the emptiness of the pre- 
tentious schools of which “ Cramleigh College” is the type, and to 
demonstrate the fact that a lad whose stupidity is the despair of his 
relatives may grow up into a very respectable and sensible man, Nor 
Events go on withont anything of the 


is there any particular plot. 
Of course one knows from the 


nature of a surprise or catastrophe. 
beginning that the impostor, Dr. Chatfield Jonah—whom yet it seems 
bard to call an impostor, so skilfully are the lights and shadows 
mingled in his character—will come to grief; and we recognise 
at once in Mr. Ffarindon, the director of bubble companies, the in- 
strument of his punishment. 
smoothly. The poor lieutenant who refuses so nobly to drag down into 
poverty the woman he loves comes badly off. It is quite right that a 
man with nothing but his pay should not marry, but why not kill 
the rich uncle? It is so cheap to give a man wealth on paper, 
and the gallant sailor really deserved it. 
without purpose or plot. The descriptions are capital, the incidents 
amusing or exciting, as the case may be, and the characters well drawn. 
And—rare virtue !—Mr. Belcher quotes his Latin correctly, and accen- 
tuates his Greek. We have only to wish that he would spare us ill- 
considered opinions on subjects which, whether he understands them or 
no, cannot be properly discussed, and still less properly dogmatised 
about, in a novel. 

The Mosquito Country. By W. D. R. (Wyman and Sons.)—This 
little book is one which may serve as a very fair guide to other wan- 
derers in the country districts of which it speaks. It is a slight sketch 
of a holiday tour in some parts of Norway, Lapland, and Sweden. The 
author disclaims any intention of either writing a guide-book, or pro- 
pounding any theories respecting either the countries through which 


he passed or the people with whom he came in contact, but perhaps for | 


that very reason he has found leisure to observe and note down just 
the very things travellers most want to know. It is true we have no 
chapter on the remote causes which may have resulted in making the 
Swede honest by nature, but it is satisfactory to learn that in Sweden 
the two points most immediately noticeable by the traveller are the 
honesty of the people and the cheapness of living. 
illustration of the first point in a boatman who paddled him across to 
a Swedish coin value about sixpence, and 
passed on, but was immediately called back by the boatman to take 
Mr, Knight thinks Stockholm the most picturesque 
) Constantinople, but we suspect few travellers 


Tornea, to whom he gave 








fourpence change. 
city he has seen next t 
will be prepared to endorse the preference he gives to the Swedish 
capital when comparing it with Venice. 

Record of Mr. Alcott’s School. Third Edition, revised. (Boston, U.S. : 
Roberts.) —The first edition of this book was published thirty-seven 
years ago. Meanwhile, tlic success of Mrs. Alcott’s books have created 
a fresh interest in the subject. Readers of “Little Men” have asked 
whether there was ever a school like the wonderful establishment which 
“ Aunt Joe” kept at Plumfield, and the best answer to the question is 
the revival of this record of a place which may be called its original. 
Mr. Alcott’s general principle was a careful culture of the moral con- 
sciousness in his pupils. He may have too much encouraged, as the 
writer now thinks, the habit of self-inspection. It must obviously have 
been very difficult to prevent the little creatures whom he questioned 
so closely about their feelings from becoming little hypocrites. A child 
of eight, for instance, being examined as to how much it would be willing 
to suffer for its mother, might easily become false without knowing it. 
But it seems clear that the teacher conducted his work with great wisdom 
and with singular success, Any one who has to do with children may 
read the book with great profit. One of the most remarkable features of 
the school was the plan occasionally adopted of making the pupils punish 
their master for their own faults. The boy who had earned a stripe 
on the hand was obliged to inflict it on Mr. Alcott, and was not allowed 
to shirk. What would the shade of Busby or of Keats say to that? 
It is said to’have affected the culprits far more than anything inflicted 
Here there was no theory, indeed, of making the 
innocent suffer for the guilty; it was used as an effective mode of 
awakening the conscience. One statement of the author, made on her 
own authority, indeed, wo regard with positive stupefaction:—* With 
these conditions [a previous thorough discipline in the English language] 
there are few boys of ten or twelve years of age who might not learn so 
much Latin ina year as tobe able to read with facility and without 
further teaching all the Latin books preparatory to College life.” If 
that is true, our classical education in England is a most ludicrous and 
deplorable failure. 


on themselves, 


Crusts: a Settler's Fare due South. By Laurence I. Kennaway. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Kennaway went over to the Canterbury 
Settlement in the early days of that colony, and he tells his experiences 
in this volume, giving them, as his title indicates, in a fragmentary 
form, which, however, does not diminish their effectiveness. “The 
beginning of life on a piece of the world on which men have not yet 
lived is marked by one : rper-prominent feature,—it is, that while you 
are in absolute want of ¢ ‘erything, you have about you absolutely 


i ; ” a) p/ “byry ree b | . 
. othing. In Canterbury they had not even what most settlers have in | 


The love affairs, too, go on pretty | 


3ut the novel does very well | 


Mr. Knight had an 


| Channing (W. E.), The Perfect Life, Twelve Discourses, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 


| superfluity,—standing timber. The story of the gradual advance from 
this state of utter nothingness to something really resembling the life of 
an old-settled country is most interesting. One of their earliest acqui- 
sitions was “the first church,” and this, whatever secularists may 
say, was no small step towards civilisation. Next, and in due 
order, came the institution of the washerwoman. “It is an era, 
indeed,” says the author, “when the settler ceases to be his 
own washerwoman.” The introduction of gravy marked another era. 
We never thought of it before, but gravy may be said almost to diffor- 
entiate civilised from savage cookery. Some of the detached sketches 
are excellent,—the tale, for instance, of how Mr. Whiffler circumvented 
the “silent man on the grey horse,” who was bent on getting the “ ran” 
which Mr, Whiffler had set his heart on. Nor were these pains taken 
in vain, for the run was afterwards let for a thousand a year. In con- 
clusion, we congratulate Mr. Whifller on having reached the happy 
stage when the o/im hac meminisse juvalit is fulfilled, and we thank 
him for making us sharers of his pleasure. 


The Perils of Orphanhood. By the Author of “The Bairnes,” &c. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—The “perils of orphanhood” seem to be 
| chiefly in the direction of getting affairs spiritual and temporal under 
the power of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The orphans do not 
otherwise mect with much peril, and Father Jerome himself, if his 
ideas of right and wrong do not quite come up to heretical standards, 
is not the dreadfully unscrupulous and withal irresistible personage 
whom we have been aceustomed to meet with in novels of this kind, 
The scene of the story is laid, we infer rather than are told, in America, 
and it is really curious to observe how strongly the dread of Romanist 
| influence on family life comes out in American literature of this kind, 
| The “ free Church in a free State” is not so easy an experiment as 
some people think, especially when it is the unalterable, though often 
| reserved belief of this Church that nothing else ought to be really free. 


Rolling in Riches. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) —This is a novel of a 
kind of which the world ought by this time to be getting pretty well 
| tired. The time has gone by for these galleries of conventional carica- 
| tures, every one ticketed with his appropriate name, lest by any chance 
| we should fail to perceive what he is meant for. Adolphus Badger is 
| the son of a city trader, who has risen from being a gamin to tho rank 
Ife determines on his father’s death to * cut the shop,” 


| of a millionaire, 
prefixes a “de” to his name as well as the title of “ captain,” buys a great 
| house in the country, and tries to getinto society. Of course he makes 
lall sorts of mistakes, and undergoes various misadventures, among 
| others, the rather unusual incident of having his sham castle blown 
Of course, also, he has his guide, philosopher, 


down by the wind. 
Then there is a 


and friend, who is naturally called “Spongeman.” 
| aoe serious family, labelled by the name of “Sim,” perhaps tho 
most odious caricature in the book. Who can be even amused when 
the worldly-minded Evangelical thus addresses his daughter,—*“ Ah ! 
my dear child, let yours be the pleasing task to convert this worldly- 
minded youth. He is young and impressionable,—you may wean him 
from the world’s unsatisfying ways; and the good seed onco sown, oh! 
may you gather it again into your own bosom.” And the daughter 
replies :— Oh, papa! if I am mado providentially the humble instru- 
ment of his conversion, my life will not have been spent in vain. I 
don’t think he is so bad-looking, after all”? We fancy that most peoplo 
of sense do not care about reading of how people make fools of them- 
selves, not even if it be described far more cleverly than the author of 
Rolling in Riches can do. All that we can say for the book is that 
| there is no bigamy or murder in it. 
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.(H. 8. King & Co.) 
..(Collins) 


puscopenceevced (Partridge) various languages. 


(R. T. 8S.) 





Stryveline (E.), Princess of Silverland, “and other Tales, 
Tennyson's Poems, illustrated Edition, 8vo..,.......+ 


er 8vo ...(Macmillan) 
(H. S. King & Co.) 2 


(Macmillan) 7/6 





Srench (Abp.), Poems, er 8¥0 
Wainwright (J. M.), Pathways of Our Lord, 12mo .,....... 


nied evesecssee (Nelson) 3/0 





Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 


ees ON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Founded 1841. 


PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


Life Membership, £26, 
Reading-room 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, (Founded 1836,) 
Has taken a leading part in freoing Assurance Contracts from complication. 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest-known degree of security. 
The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 

The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 

The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN 


Sir THOMAS TILSON, 


TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAMS. 
| 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soxicrrors.—Messrs. DoMVILLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 
Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will bo forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





NV R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 8 and 9 York 
Place, Portman Square (late of 48 and 49 Bedford 
Square). 
The PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY is now VACANT. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in, ad- 
dressed to the CHAIRMAN, before November 18, 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


MALveRy COLLEGE. 


This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS— 
the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There is also a 
Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master aud others of Bis 
Staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. Non- 
Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For furtber information, apply tothe Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

The Examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions 
on December 22nd and 28rd. | 

| 


MALvern _ COLLEGE, 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- | 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on December | 
22nd and 23rd. There will be awarded Six House | 
Scholarships of £80, Four Founders’ Scholarships of | 
£50, and some Exhibitions of £30. The awards will | 
be for one or for two years, according to merit, in | 
Classics or Mathematics. | 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


—-. DUNVILLE and CO. are the | | 
p largest holders of Whiskyintheworld. Their | 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica] | 
profession in preferen.e to French Brandy. It is | 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- | 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 

Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries 

Belfast ; or at their London Oflices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, | 
Strand, W.C. | 








| NSOPHISTICATED WINES and 
SPIRITS. 

Eau de Vie, pure Brand.. 
Unsophisticated Gin... 
Mareala, finest a + 188 | Railway carri- 
Xerez pale Sherry one: ons, age paid, 
Douro Port, crusted ove eee 2 Price List free. 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870 16s 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Distillers and Importers, 
26 and 27 High Holborn, W. &. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHIS 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


Per dozen. 


K Y. 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 


seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


Street, W. ey __ ™ 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | 
The use of the steel 


curative treatment of HERNIA. 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it caunot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHI rE, 28 Piccadilly, London. 

21s, 26s Gd, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 64; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s Gd; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White, 
| Post-office, Pice: — y. 

NEW PATENT. 

QL ASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 

{ &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS aud SWELLING of the LEWS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stuck- 
ing. Price 4s 6d.7s 6d, 10s, and és each; stage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufact turer, 223 Piccadi 


London. 


Single Truss, 16s, 


| 118, 


H. c 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
120 Regent Street; and 22 Cornhill, London; 

also Branch Establishments at Manchester, 10 Mosley 
Street ; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 


| 89 New Street. 


HE FASHIONS for the WINTER 

are now ready, and to be had at the above 
addresses. The Stock will be foun’ to embrace much 
that is novel and approved in Style, ia combination 
with Materials of sterling value and good wearing 
properties, while the make and finish of each Article 


| are attended to with great care. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—Several Fashion- 
able Novelties in Style and Material for OVER- 
COATS are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock 
and Morning Cvats, &c. Homespun Cheviots for Suits. 
Distivgué Patterus in Angolas for Trouserings 
VOR BOYS.—Very tasteful DESIGNS 
in SUITS, &c, for Younger Boys; and “ Regu- 
lation” Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
other great Schools. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suit- 
able for each Dress. 
VOR LADIES.—Several new DESIGNS 
in POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS, 
amongst which are the “Beatrice” and “ Russian 
Navy.” Being made of Woollen Fabrics, the same 
skill in fitting and workmanship is required as in the 
production of Gentlemen's C lothing and Ladies’ Riding 
Habits. The Ladies’ Ulster * Dreadnought,” wi ith 


| Self-contreecting Waist-belt, introduced and registered 


by H. J. NICOLL, for Walking or Travelling, is rain- 
repellent, and yet thoroughly evaporable. 

To be had only at H. = NICOLL’S several Ad- 
dresses, at 114, 116, 118. 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornbill, London; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Bir- 


| mingham. 
| 


NLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE’ 

SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, an 
others. 
See name on each Tablet. 


*,* Use no other. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
Is eae a papal of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 


OOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
§0LD BY A VORLD. 





THE USEOFTHE 
GLENFIELD STARCII 


Always Secures 


light of the Laundress, 
oe erphe Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 


New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 


RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 


THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


| Pe AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


MRS. 8 A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is i liately check 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—For Inp1- 
F GESTION, STOMACH AND Liver CO MPLAINTS.— 
Persons suflering from any derangements of the liver, 
stomach, or the organs of digestion, should have re- 
course to Holloway's Pills, as there is no medicine 
known that acts on these particular complaints with 
such certain success, They strengthen the tone of 
the stomach, iucrease the appetite, purify the blood, 
and correct depraved secretions. In bowel complaints, 
they remove all morbid humours, and soon restore the 
}. 














APPIN and WEBB'’S 
A1 SPOONS and FORKS 

are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—Oxford 
Street, 76, 77, and 78; West End, and Mansion 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 

APPIN and WEBB’S 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
y*, 7. 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 128, 

9 5s. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
Sterling Silver and Electro-silver Plate, the 
very best choice in London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
SEASON ARTICLES. 
Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—Side Dishes and 

Warmers — Spoon-warmers—Dish Covers— 
Soup Tureens. 

APPIN and WEBB’S 
ELECTRO -SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 
sert Knives and Forks—Biscuit Boxes—Cake 
Baskets — Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 
Racks—Salvers—Claret J ugs—Liquor Frames, 


N APPIN and WEBB’S 
i Newly-Patented “CLUB " BOTTLE-HOLDER, 
The Bottle has only to be placed in the holder, 
and the act of holding the Bottle in use com- 
pletely secures it. 
APPIN and WEBB’S 
SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 
Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norweg‘an Belts and 
Chatelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&e., &e. 
M APPIN and WEBB’S 
Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 
are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
quality. 


APPIN and WEB B’S 
PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 

“ Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order, 
and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the 
Table-cloth. 


APPIN and WEB B’S 
Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

Oxford Street (76,77, and 78), West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 


OAL-ECONOMISING STOVES.— 
Fenders, Fireirons, Kitchen Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, and Coal-boxes.—WILLIAM S. BURTON begs 
to draw attention to his large stock of the above, and 
especially to Two NEW PATENT STOVES for econo- 
mising the use of coal (while increasing the amount of 
heat), which can be seen in operation in his show- 
In one of these stoves the coal consumed is 














\) 


\) 





M 













rooms. 

only one pound per hour, 
Black Register Stoves  .......0+.+. from 93 to £15 18s 
Bright Steel do. ......... from £3 12s to £36 


.from 3s 9d to £10 28 
from £2 10s to £20 15s 
from 4s 6d to £6 10s 


Bronzed or Black Fend 
Steel and Ormolu do. 
Fireirons, per set 
Chimney-pieces..... oo 
Coal-boxes .....+4 sccncsecsonescosconces from 2s 4d to £10 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s, Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do., zine-lined, from 5s 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do,, with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do. with fancy ornamentation, from 
14s; highly finished and ornamented, and fitted 
with imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There 
is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 433 to 130s, 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unr'- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a smal] fixed 
rate. 


VNRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
J BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 
Royal Palaces. 

RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 

BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 

men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 
sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic. 

NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 

BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 

or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 

per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 








STHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &c., are immediately re- 

lieved by Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. 
Hall, Chemist, Woodside, Aberdeen, writes :—-* My 
t 8 derive the greatest benefit from them.” In 





patient to sound health; nervous or sick | 
and depression of spirits may be speedily removed by 
these Pilis. They are composed of rare balsams, with- 
out a grain of mercury or any noxious substance, and 
aré a8 safe as they are eflicacious, 








all disorders of the Throat and Lungs, Rheumatism, 
and all Hysterical and Nervous complaints, they act 
like a charm. Sold by all Druggists at 1s 1jd, 2s 9d, 
43 6d, and 11s per box. 








ROVINCEof ONTARIO.—CANADA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 

FOR SALE, Debentures of Counties, Towns, and 
other Municipalities in the Province of Ontario, Do- 
minion of Canada, at prices yielding between 6 and 7 
per cent. interest, and payable in sterling in London. 

These debts, which have all been incurred in aid of 
railways and other public works, constitute in each 
case a first mortgage charge on the respective muni- 
cipal revenues and assessable paw. These revenues 
are ample in every case, and to the extent required by 
the obligations are administered for the debenture- 
holders by the Province, which also guarantees the 
holder's title. 

The Debentures fall due over a term from 3lst 
December, 1880, to 3lst August, 1893. The price 
ranges from £90 10s for those of 1880, to £84 for the 
longest term, 1893, Of the total of £364,400, those 
falling due in 1893 amount to £249.400. The interest 
is due half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December. 

The terms of purchase are 10 per cent. on application, 
and the balance on allotment and delivery of the Bonds. 

The prices are net, ex accrued interest, which pur- 
chasers have to pay up from 30th June last. 

All further particulars will be given on application 
at the Offices of the Agents for the Province of Ontario, 
COLONIAL TRUSTS CORPORATION (Limited). 

31 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London. 

Deposits and other payments are to be made to 
their Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. 
Lombard Street. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
JENNINGTON and CQO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
ation of Safe In paying from 10 to 20 
per cent, 
PENNINGTON and CO, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3lst December, 1873 
Income for the past year ooo eee ew» 607,284 
Amount paid on death to December last ... 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the Oflice, 
PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries 4 ;OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 





3 Royal Exchange 





++» £5,486,748 





ANK of SOUTIT AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the priacipal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


XAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 
Premiums and Interest .........00000 . £450,283 
A lated Funds £5,024, 108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


NF ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
a ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 RAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, aud Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertaiued 
on application at their oifice. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1374. 

VOID DANGER, and at same time 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS and ECONOMY, 
by using the WESTMINSTER WEUGE-FITLING 
COMPOSITE CANDLES. 
Made in all sizes and sold everywhere. 
Wholesale ouly of 
J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London: 
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Now ready. TH E N EW NOVELS, 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. _ _ AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
By THOMAS LEWIN, Esq, M.A, F.S.A., Lizzie. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 


f Trinity College, Oxford, and Lincolnshire, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Fasti Sacri,” “Siege of Jerusalem,” 
“ Cesar's Invasion,” and “Treatise on Trusts.” ‘Darkness and Dawn : a Russian 


Second Edition, much Enlarged and entirely Recast, with upwards of 350 Illustrations finely engraved | Ti ule. By ANNIE GRANT. Dedicated, by permissiun, 
to the DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 2 Vols., 21s, 
| 


on W ood, Maps, Plans, &c. 2 vols. demy 4to, price £2 2s. 
v “ There is much in this book to interest pee 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. besides the descriptions of Russian pte 


scenery.” —Atheneum. 


RARE and VALUABLE WORK on FREEMASONRY. WORKS by KUKLOS (JOHN HARRIS). Hope Meredith. By the Author 


The only Copyright Perfected Manual acknowledged ENTRIFUGAL FORCE and GRAVI- | ‘Sr. OLAVE’s.” 3 vo! 
by the Craft.—Accurate and newly revised. TATION. The LECTURE. 8vo, pp. 94, and Py powerful and len -3 sang Seed, 
HE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES of | Appendix, pp. 8, with Lilustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. A R E jJ 
CRAFT FREEMASONRY, INSTALLATION, | SUPPLEMENT A. 8vo, pp. 24, and Appendix, pp. 18, | In 
and ADDRESSES to OFFICERS, as Taught in all the with Plates, &c,, cloth, 78 6d. Pepe oa 7 Und. By Mrs, 
Master Masons’ Lodges of the Ancient, Free, and | — B. 8vo, pp. 56, with Plates, &c., cloth, 5s. te ere “9 Pa 
| i y 5 “One of the best of Mrs, Oliphant's novels,"—Zimeg, 


Accepted Masons of England. Embracing the whole of | — C. 8vo, pp. 40, with Plates, &c., cloth, 5s. | 
— D. Parts I., 11., and IIL, pp. 70, 54,and 150, with 


Craft Masonic Ceremonies; the Opening and Closing . 

in the Three Degrees; Questions to Chanbioden butows Plates, &c., cloth, 10s. My Story. By Mrs. Mae quoid, 

being Passed and Raised; Installation of and | The LECTURE and SUP PLEMENTS lete, 25s. 

Addresses to Officers; the ay Fusing gad n dati dcnaciti Author of “Patty,” &c. 3 vols. ome 20, 

Raising ; the Tracing Boards, &c., &c rospectus free. The CIRCLE and STRAIGHT LINE. * 
Iron, October 31, 1874, says:—“ We recommend this PART L., Svo, pp. 42, with Plates, cloth, 4s. The Unkind Hi Word. I y the 

Manual on the ground of accuracy and completeness. PART IL, Svo, pp. 56, with Plates, cloth, 4s. _ “y = : ohn Halifax.” CHEAP By 5s, 

It has already received the approbation of the general PART IIL, 8vo, pp. 26, with Plates, cloth, 4s. ~ und and Illustrated. Forming the New Volume 

body of English Freemasons.” MENT. 8 St: shih Slaten chet ? Hurst and Blackett’s “ STANDARD LipRary,” 
Sent post free on receipt of 8s 6d, payable to A. E. surrLs — eee se an An Se HURST and BLACKETT, Publish 

MASON (P.M., 30°), Bank Top View, Richmond, Yks.; | The PARTS and SUPPLEMENT complete, 12s 64. ; shluceondesssiie 

or from Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London. London: TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. Y ERMAN LITERATU RE 

“4 aul Sh a 4ivi 


Outlines by 

r Te oe 9 GOSTWICK and HARRISON, 600 pp., price 10s, 
K I N G S I O R D S | WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, W.0. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.— r—" Most useful and enter- 


NJ pp Trt > > . Y T 1 
O ~ W E G O I R E I A R EK D C O R N, | ATHEN ar — Complete view of German Litera- 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &c. paitisi QUARTERLY.—* Valuable, even fascinat- 


ontribution to the study of German Litera. 


























Dr. Hassatt Rerorts :—* The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many | SPECT by and Tt A clear account of German Philo- 
ophy anc ecology. 


years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken | gu ARDI. \N.—“No antecedent knowledge required 
° A + : . a i ati ¥8 a valuable article o i ‘ ‘ants § | r the profitable use of this volume.” 

in conjuneti mn with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of dict for Infants and | a. MINSTER REVIEW.—* A good, conscientious 
young Children, work.” 

Sold in 1-Ib, and }-lb, Packets by all Grocers. Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

\ ISS F. P. COBBE. The HOPES of 
4 e HUMAN RACE, HEREAFTER and HERE, 
Essays on the Life After Death, and the Evolution of 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, Agents. 


— the Social Sentiment. By FRANCES Power Cosas, 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S WILLIAMS and NorRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
ondon; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. Edinburg. 





Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 0 
Kite en are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount WORKS AGAINST MODERN | Mw. ATERI! ALISM, 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary ROTOPLAS) 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different P ‘ OPLASM: Facts and Arguments 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS Some ap ong —_ Critical Remarks on 
1 r St 83 hird Edition, 10s 6¢ 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. "a engin 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 2. BIOPLASM or LIVING MATTER: a Text-book. 
16 Plates, 10s 6d. 

3, The MYSTERY of LIFE, in Reply to Sir W. Gull. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES | itd’ ta 

4.L IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Two Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 


9 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E S . A.D. 1700. J.and A. CHURCHILL. Philadelphia: Linpsay and 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, | BEAKISTON, 

TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. This day is published, price 2s. 
ELECTRO ForkKs—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. pag ela Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 7 Pee » om - . 
» SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; + 16s to 30s. | BATHS Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. AN ESSAY on the AUTHORSHIP of 
Papier Micué TEKA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 6s, 95s. | BepstgADs—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. A the FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD PARTS of 
HENRY the SIXTH; commonly attributed to Shake- 


ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £24. | CoRNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12, | G. ASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 5 5-do., £6 6s. speare. By GEORGE LOCKHART Rives, B.A,, Scholar 


ELECTRO CrvETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. ose Glass, 3-lig she. 55s; 5-light, £6. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. | Kire HENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. | Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: 
Laven Desens Rock Oil Moderator, &c. | KITCHEN UTENSIL s—Cop per, Tin, and Iron. | BELL and Sons. 
BronzeD TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. TURN Goons, Brushes, Mats, &e, 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c, | TOOLS—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &e. | NEW EDITI )N, imperial oblong, half-bound, 25s. 
C.Locks—English, French, and American. !GarpEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rolle rs, Hurdles, &e, | . ” 2 . Ren Aga a 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. HoT-wATeR Fittings for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. | FINUE TRON SHIPBUILDER’s, ENGI- 
Y NEER'S, and IRON MERCHANT'S GUIDE 
s y 2 Pe 3) 26 @ - a on “re: <A 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, | and ASSISTANT. containing the Calculated Weights 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. | ° yi: 12500 adore Sas of fron Pats 
2 ew gis sites ete, Saar oo carefully Compiled and thoroughly Revised by 
a HARRISON BURLINSON and WILLIAM HENRY SIMPSON. 
> Y > r N N Ww T Y 
DI . J ao C O F L I S BROW NI E'S S C i I LORO I yY N E | one yd hy WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
oo - oar = ain a a 1eapside. 
iS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE | = 2 . . Se 
The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements fre quently ai “ that the composition _ Just published, Svo, 12s, cloth. 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profes The fact is, CHLORODYNE was EN WHOM INDIA HAS KNOWN: 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Mex lie al Staff), and so named by him, and it Biographies of Eminent Indian Characters. 
hus baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation g.cond Evition. By J.J. HIGGINBOTHAM, F.R.A.S 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS ” res ans % 100., 23 C hi i. — 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. RICHARDSON end Oo, 23 Cornhill, BO. 
Pc PP eng ellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the M“ U SIC .—P lan for Teaching Music to a 
| By Mrs. FREDERICK INMAN. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever - linburgh: THOMAS LAURIE 
discovered. : % si ~ 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. | ___ Lendear tina =e, MARSHALL, and Go, a 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal disea es, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. | + LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
CHLORODYNBE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e, | and Manufacturers of the cute, Sauce ‘. and © - li- 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford. —* It is, without direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay ae = e <—- pare TION Ge ne Ap he mf 
doubt, the most valuable and certain An = ne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- the | oe 7 eed a trae Mtl which ave pet B eewcz labelled 
Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I | ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and | the ate en a of thelr goods. Och ? iaace tes =a 
consider it the ‘en valuable medicine Renee | quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it - acne me lic.—92 Wi smave Ginn set, Cavendish Square 
From Dr. B. J. BouLToN and Co., Horncastle:— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other ~ ry E anaes Street, Portman Ss uare) pe 13 
" We have made pt extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- Tri nit Str et. London. a ° 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” vison . = 
Sold in bottles at Is 13d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS AR Vv rE Y’ S SAUC E C AUTION.— 
) 5 D > e ace ies | é — 
nae z big CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies alee te of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
8 y ITU ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
OLE BASCFACTURES, pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 


J T, DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
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TRUBNER & CO.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of Mr. 
1 GEORGE HENRY LEWES'S PROBLEMS of LIFE | 
and MIND, First Series,“ The Foundations ofa Creed, 
Vol. I., 12s, is now ready at all the Libraries. 


- | 

a oleh. Crews oon tome | 

dra. By W.R. GreG. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s, | 

pcb “N —96 We are marching to a goal which is 
not pleasant to contemplate." Times. , 

« Entertaining the convictions he has unwillingly and 
deliberately adopted, Mr. Greg performs a public duty 
by calling attention to dangers which may perhaps be 
averted or delayed by timely precautions." —Saturday 
Benya thelt present shape, ‘ Rocks Ahead’ will be read 
e by every one who wishes to be abreast of 
honght in political, economic, and religious 


with car 
modern t 
matters.”"—Scofsman. 
ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 
Seventh Edition, with a Postscript. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s 6d. . 
«I know nothing more impressive than the deep | 
e tenderness, the human sympathy, of Mr. | 


pathos, th i , . 
ogs."—Lord Lyttelton in the Contemporary 


Greg's writir 
Review. | 
The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its | 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure. By 
W.R. Greg. Third Edition, with a new Introduc- 
tion. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
THEOLOGICO - POLITICAL | 
TREATISE. By G.D.SNow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 


cloth, 4s 6d. . 
« There is thought in the treatise, and it will attract 


some attention.” —Scofsman. 


LUX E TENEBRIS; or, the Testi- 


mony of Consciousness. A Theoretic Essay. Crown 





| BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 


‘WYNCOTE. 


THE VATICAN DECREES 


Just published, large crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 
By Miss 
THACKERAY. 

NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, at all Libraries, 


By Mrs. Thomas Erskine, 


NEW NOVEL.—Next week. 


Author of 


“Marjory.” 2 vols. 


‘FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By Thomas Hardy, 


With 12 Illustrations. 2 vols., 21s. 
(£arly in November, 


“If ‘Far from the Madding Crowd’ is not written by George Eliot, then there is a new light among 


Author of “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” “ Under the Greenwood Tree.” 


novelists,......A high intellectual treat.”"—Spectator. 


“Comparatively little has been said about ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ since it was discovered to be not 


| the work of George Eliot, as was at first supposed, but the novel is the most remarkable that has appeared in 
| any magazine for years."—L.raminer. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ME. GLADSTONE’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, 16th Thousand, 8yo, 2s 6d. 
IN THEIR 
BEARING ON CIVIL ALLEGIANCE: 


A Political Expostulation. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





8vo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth, 10s 6d. 
ECCE VERITAS. A Monotheistic 


Review of the Life and Character of Jesus. 4to, pp. 
188, with Two Maps, cloth, 8s. 

The HONEYMOON: Remembrance of a | 
Bridal Tour through Scotland. By the Count Der | 
MepInA Pomar. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown | 
vo, pp. 280 and 380, cloth, 10s 6d. | 
“The volumes bear evidence of much thought | 

and considerable literary and artistic treatment, and | 

they are likely to challenge popular attention.”"— 


Morning Post. 

TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL 
LITERARY RECORD. Immediately will be pub- 
lished, a Special Number, cortaining a Full Report 
of the Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Orientalists. Price 3s 6d. 

A MEMOIR of the LADY ANNA de | 
OSORIO, Countess of Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of 
Peru, A.D. 1629-39. With a Plea for the Correct 
Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, C.B., Member of the Imperial Academy 
Nature Curiosorum, With the Cognomen of Chin- 
chon. Small 4to, with Illustrations. [/mmediate/y. 


A PEEP at MEXICO. Narrative of a 
Journey across the Republic from the Pacific to the 
Gulf, in December, 1873, and January, 1874. By J. 
L, Geiger, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps 
and 45 Original Photographs, cloth, 24s. 

“ Entertaining it certainly is." —Standard. 


MARSDEN’S NUMISMATA ORIEN- 
TALIA. PartI. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. 
THOMAS, F.R.S., &c. Royal 4to. With a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu. [Vow ready. 

SUTTA NIPATA: or, the Dialogues 


and Discourses of Gotama Buddha. Translated from 





| 


| 
} 
{ 


j 





i 


Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s, 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
A NEW EDITION, being the THIRD. 


“The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all students of theology.”— Westminster 


| Review, 


“ The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar and reasoner, whose discussions are conducted in a 


udicial method."—Athenwum. 
“ By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct contributions to theological controversy 


that have been made in this generation."—Fortnightly Review. 


“It is not often that the gifts and acquirements necessary to the composition of so masterly and exhaustive 


a treatise as the present are united in the same person.”—/Pal!l Mall Gazette. 


“ We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work..,....The masterly examination of the evidences for 


the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures in these volumes, so far as we know, it is an unparalleled specimen 


n the English language. '-—Spectator. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


THE CURATE OF SHYRE: 


A Record of Parish Reform, with its attendant Religious and Social Problems. 


By the Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A., 


Vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse ; Editor of “Church Thought and Church Work,” and 
“Words and Works in a London Parish.” 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





the Pali, with Introduction and Notes, by Sir M. 
CooMaARA Swamy. Crown Syo, pp. 196, cloth, 
(/mmediately. 


The DATHAVANSA;; or, the History 
of the Tooth Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali 
Text, and Translation into English, with Notes. By 
oe = CoomMARA Swamy. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, cloth, 

0s 6d. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION, with NOTES, 6s. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEBLER, Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. Vol. 
IIL, Hindi, Buddhist, Brahmanica! Revival. Demy 
8vo, pp. 524. With 2 Maps, cloth, 18s. 

.. *«* Theabove volume forms also a complete work in 

itself, and may be had with separate title as, “ The 

History of India; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.” 

_ “Mr. Wheeler appears to have performed this por- 
tion of his task well, and to have rendered a huge 

mass of important details almost as interesting as a 

romance, by a judicious admixture of anecdote and of 

interesting sketches of society."—Morning Post. 


A COMMENTARY on the TEXT of 
the BHAGAVAD-GITA;; or, the Discourse between 
Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sans- 
crit Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory 
Papers. By HURRYCHUND CHINTAMON, Political 
Agent to H.H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao, Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post Svo, pp. 118, cloth, 6s. 

s 


ESSAYS on the LANGUAGE 
LITERATURE, and RELIGION of NEPAL and 
TIBET; together with further Papers on the Geo- 
graphy, Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. 
By B. H. Hop@son, late British Minister at Nepal. Re- 
printed, with Corrections and Additions, from * Ilus- 
trations of the Literature and Religion of the 
Buddhists,” Serampore, 1841, and “ Selections from 
the Records of the Government of Bengal,” No. 
XXVIL, Calcutta, 1857. Royal 8vo, pp. 288, cloth, 14s. | 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated | 
into English, With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 
pianatory Notes. By James Leece, D.D., LL.D. 





Vol. Il., The Life and Works of Mencius. Demy 8vo. 
(Shortly, 


London: TRUBNER and CO, 
57and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


In medium 8vo, with 60 Iilustrations by Linley Sambourne, price 14s. 


OUR AUTUMN HOLIDAY ON FRENCH RIVERS. 
Or, a Six Weeks’ Cruise on the Seine and Loire. 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 
With 60 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 
Now ready, and to be had from all Booksellers and at the Libraries. 
London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street. 





MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
At Every Library, in 2 vols. 


THE FROZEN DEEP, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “ The Woman in White,” “ The New Magdalen,” &. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
NOVEMBER EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
ans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, B.C. _ 
(Established 1352.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


HAGARENE. By the Author of “ Guy 


Livingstone.” 3 vols. 


SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. By MassincBerp 


Home. 3 vols. 


BAITING the TRAP. 


3 vols. 


UNCLE JOHN. By G. J. Wuyre-MELvILLe. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMAS. 


[Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. arge 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 42s. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
By PAUL MARCOY. 


Illustrated by 525 Engravings on Wood, of which 54 are full-page size, and 10 
Maps from Drawings by the Author. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Row. 


EQUrtaBee LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 


DIRECTORS. 
Right Honourable LORD TREDEGAR, President. 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Vice-Presi- 
Lord George Cavendish, M.P. dent. 
William Currey. Esq. George Scovell, Esq. 
Samuel Edwards, Esq. John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. James Spicer, Esq., Vice-President. 
Samuel Hoare, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
John Alldin Moore, Esq. George Frederick White, Esq. 
Ex-DIRECTORS. 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. 
Richard Twining, Esq. 
John Walter, Esq., M.P. 


Frederick Cowper, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. 


The Equitable is the Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the world. 

It has never allowed Commission nor employed Agents, 

By non-payment of the ordinary minimum Commission of 5 per Cent., more 
than TWO MILLIONS STERLING have been saved to the Policy-holders. 


FINANOIAL POSITION, 
resent Cash Assets more than .. 
Present Annual Revenue more than . 
Whole Working Expenses about 
All Policies taken out THIS YEAR (1874) will participate in the next Division of 

Profits, which will take place on the Ist of January, 1880, 


£4,000,000 
330,000 
7,500 











The returns to the Board of Trade show that the aggregate working expenses of 
all the Life Offices in the United Kingdom give an average (including Commission, 
where paid) of more than 93 per cent, on the sum of their gross incomes. 

The whole Working Expenses of the Equitable average about 2} per cent. on its 


Annual Income, 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


ISSUE of £300,000, the balance of the SHARE CAPITAL of the 
ANBURY and CHELTENHAM DIRECL RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—Closing of the Lists —Notice is Hereby Given, that the SUB- 
SCRIPTION LISTS for the above will be CLOSED on TUESDAY NEXT, the 17th 
inst.. for London, and on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 158th inst. for Country 
applications.—By order of the Board, RICHARD B. LOOKER, Secretary. 
3 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., November 12, 1874. 





GREEABLE WINTER RESIDENCE, — ILFRACOMBE 


i HOTEL.—High and equable temperature, Moderate charges “en Pension.” 


| and a rich insight into human thought and feeling, and 





Through trains direct from Waterloo. 





GRACEFUL FIGURE and GooD| 
Jt HEALTH INSURED.— Round Shoulders, | 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 


UDDEN 


MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
| enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 


[November 14, 1874, 


Just published, feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


OEMS of LATER YEARS, including the Chantry Owl 
Thrasea, the Hymn of Cleanthes, &. By H. 8. STOKES, Author of « T)2 
Vale of Lanherne,” “ Memories,” &c. The 
“The ‘Poems of Later Years,’ now before us, are quite as meritorio: 
former volumes, and one poem in particular, ‘The Chantry Owl.’ is particu 
bright and pleasing. This, with a light airy touch, puts into the mouth of a =a 
wise owl a great many things worthy of a far higher wisdom. Perhaps, after al 
the most admirable features of the volume generally are the feeling, well-ex re ny 
melodious little bits of out-of-door nature.”—London Quarterly Review, atti 
“ Wherever unaffected grace and simple tenderness can be a sci 
poems will be valued,"—/our, poreciated, these 
“ His style is chaste and elegant; he has a keen appreciation of Nature's beauties 
shows now and t ; 
of truest humour.”—Zeeds Mercury. man hen traces 
“That the author of these ‘Poems of Later Years’ possesses the true « 
divine’ we cannot doubt; he is one who feels the influences of Nature, and 
thises with all her moods.”—Literary World. ; 


faculty 
sympa- 


By the same Author, in post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


M EMORIES; a Life’s Epilogue. 


“The author of ‘ Memories’ hasa keen eye for the beauties of natura) scenery, 
and possesses the gift of describing in vivid und picturesque language what he seas 
around him; and it is equally certain that he has thought deeply upon the questions 
which have occupied the attention of the public.”—British Quarterly Review, 

“ A volume of very superior verse, and he who reads it once will recur toi i 

P L os = . 0 it a, 
with pleasure and protit."—Morning Post. = 

* Occasionally he surprises us by a passage of really lofty poetical worth. But 
his strong point is humour, as shown in au episode, or in his incisive criticisms of 
men, manners, and authors.”—Graphic. 


Also, by the same Author, royal 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


HE VALE of LANHERNE. Second Edition, Illustrated 
by Haghe, from Drawings by Philp. Only a few copies of this Work remain. 
b We borrow these verres from Mr. Stokes, whose volume of graceful poetry, 
dictated by strong local attachment, we have placed at the head of this article,” 
Quarterly Review: Art. Cornwall. 
“ Pictures no less novel than felicitous."—New Monthly Magazine, 
“A poetic offering from which those who have fancy and leisure may cull many 
a fair, and now and then a richly-scented floweret.”"—J/John Bull. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


fgg nnn we in LOGIC and MENTAL SCIENCE, By 
ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, 
LOGIC, price 10s 6d, or in Two Parts :— 
DEDUCTION 
INDUCTION ...........0. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE 
Or PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS ,, _ 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition iu preparation. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 











t0YAL, DRURY LANE,—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 

Every evening, at 6.45, NOBODY IN LONDON; at 7.45, RICHARD CEUR 
DE LION. Mr. James Anderson, Mr. W. Terriss, and Mr. Creswick; Miss 
Wallis and Miss Bessie King. To conclude with HERE, THERE, AND EVERY- 
WHERE; F. Evans and Troupe. Prices from 6d to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30, 
commence at 7. Box-oftice opeu from 10 till 5 daily. 


JOLY TECHNIC.—SCIENCE, INSTRUCTION, AMUSE- 
MENT.—SCIENCE, by Professor Gardner, in a New Experimentul Lectare, 
GAS ECONOMICS and SILBER'S BURNERS.—INSTRUCTION, by Mr. J. L. 
King, in WHAT ISAW in the HIGHLANDS; or, Three Days in A THOLE (written 
by Dr. Croft), with superb Photos and Scotch Music—AMUSEMENT, by Mr. 
Seymour Smith, in ZITELLA, the New Musical Eccentricity —The PLATE 
MACHINE. Many other Attractions. Open 12 and 7. Admission 1s. 





T IEATRE 














PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
RS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


LUDGATE HILL, 


AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


MESS 


72 CITY, 





| SAVORY and MOORE'S 
(y+ FOR INVALIDS. 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion 


other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. Lllustrations free. 


HAMILTON and CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 


FPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY. 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


"_.Y? ZAPESBTERYIT 
DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LON DON, W. 





| part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
JURE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGKESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in piut and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from al] Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
OUNG’S ARNICATED CORN 
and BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever in- 
vented for giving immediate ease and removing those 
painful excrescences, Price 6d and Is per box. May 
be procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark 
—HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 








Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly natri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Tins from 1s 6d to 21s. 
Wholesale and Retail by the Manufaciurers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And retail by all other Chemists, who also supply 
SAVORY and MOORE'S BEST FOOD for INFANLS 
and INVALIDS, prepared upon the scientific principles 
of Baron Liebig. 
LD GOLD CHAINS, RINGS, 
WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 
kinds PURCHASED at their utmost value; and every 
kind of odds and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, in 
small or large quantities. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
M. E. BROWNING, 

3 Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, London. 
Parcels sent by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 
ate attention, and their value sent per return. 
Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton. 


&e. 


Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


REMARKABLE, very _ Remarkable 
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HENRY S$. KING & CO.’S LIST. 
GRANVILLE, MD., F.R.S., 


ent Men of the last Half-century ; being 
Physician who practised his Profession in 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY of A. B. 
with Recollections of the most Emin 
Fighty-Eight ——- the Life of a 

4 . Turkey, 
an gemey Enstend Edited by his Youngest Daughter, PAULINA 
GRANVILLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. 

MUE OVER, R.H.A., the Life of; Artistic, 
ae ah th with Selections from his Unpublished Papers and Cor- 
sponienct. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


B. 


By BAYLE BERNARD. 


H. NEWMAN’S CHARACTERISTICS: an Account of 
J Dr. NEWMAN'S Present Opinions on some of the Principal Questions of the 
Day. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


SCIENTIFIC LONDON: a Popular Account of the Rise, 


Progress, and Present Condition of the great Scientific Institutions of London. 
By BERNARD H. Becker. Crown Svo, 5s. 


For SCEPTRE and CROWN: a Romance of the Present 
Time. By GREGOR SAMAROW. Translated by FANNY WoRMALD. 2 vols, 
crown 8v0, 15s. "= - 

This is the celebrated “Um Szepter und Kronen,” which was published 
pout a year ago in Germany, when it created a very great sensation among all 

a s. It deals with some of the most prominent characters who have figured 

er continue to figure in European politics; and the accuracy of its life- 

tear is so great that it is presented to the English public, not as a novel, but 

5 a new rendering of an important chapter in recent European history. 


AURORA: a Volume of Verse. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
VANESSA. By the Author of ‘‘Thomasina.”’ 2 vols. 
The NEGLECTED QUESTION. By B. Markewitch. Trans- 

lated from the Russian, by the Princesses OuROUSSOFF. 2 vols. Dedicated by 
Express Permission to Her Imperial and Royal Highness MARIE ALEXAN- 
DROVNA, DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 
IDOLATRY. By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
“A more powerful book than ‘ Bressant.’......If the figures are mostly phantoms, 


they are phantoms which take a more powerful hold on the mind than many 
very real figures There are three scenes in this romance any one of which 


would prove true genius.” —Spectator. 
WOMAN’S a RIDDLE. By Philip Sheldon. 3 vols. 
“In the delineation of idiosyncrasy, special and particular, and its effects on 


the lives of the personages of the story, the author may, without exaggeration, 
be said to be masterly. Whether in the long drawn-out development of char- 


acter in the every-day life of the persons of the drama, or in the description of | 
peculiar qualities in a single poiuted seutence, he is equally skilful; while where | 


pathos is necessary, he bas :t at command, and subdued, sly humour is not 
wanting.”"—Aorning Post, 


MALCOLM. By George MacDonald. 3 vols. [Next week. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill ; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 





Mr. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank Lee 


Benevict, Author of * Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s Gd. 
J. 


In SECRET PLACES. By Robert 


Grirrivus, LL.D. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of MICK CALLIGHIN, | 


M.P., a Story of Home-rule; and The DE BURGHOS, a Romance. By W.R. 
ANCKETILL, 1 vol, with Lilustratious, 7s 6d. 


KATE BYRNE. By S. Howard-Taylor. 


vols., 21s, 
ONLY SEA and SKY. By Elizabeth 


HINDLEY. 21s. 


HILDA and I. ByMrs. Hartley. 2vols., 21s. 
HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. 


3is 6d, 


2 vols., 


3 vols., 


RUPERT REDMOND: a Tale of England, 


Ireland, and America. By WALTER SIMS SOUTHWELL. 3 vols, 31s 6d. 


FAIR in the FEARLESS OLD FASHION. | 


By CHARLES FARMLET, 2 vols., 21s, 


‘TWIXT WIFE and FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 


2Is, 


UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 


2 vols., 21s, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


SECOND EDITION, price 10s 6d. 
BC TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 
4 Secreey—simplicity and economy, palpable; secrecy, absolute). 
adapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Shipowners, Brokers, Ageuts, 
& See Opinions of the Press. 
EvEN Fister, 50 Lombard Street, EC. 


4 RRANGEMENT of POLICE-COURTS.—The BUILDER 


4 of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d, contains View and Plans of the New 
Courts at Newcastle-on-Tyne—Cockermouth Castle, with Hlustration—Sir Gilbert 


c. 


Scott's Presidential Address—Proposed Exhibition in Edinburgh—Arcbeology in 
India—History of Ornamental Gardening, &c.—i16 Catherine Strect, W.C.; and all 


Newsmen, 


Spain, Portugal, the West Indies, Russia, Germany, | 


2) 


Specially | 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


















‘Sir ROBERT PEEL: a Memoir. By the late 


| ape DALLING and BuLWer (Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), In 1 vol. demy 8yo, 
8 6d. 


FAIR LUSITANIA: a Portuguese Sketch- 


Book. By Lady Jackson. In super-royal 8vo, with Twenty very beautiful 


full-page Illustrations, engraved from Photographs by George Pearson, 21s. 










‘WESTERN WANDERINGS: a Record of 


Travel in the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BoppAM-WHETHAM. With 
Twelve full-page Lilustrations, engraved by Whymper. Demy 8vo, price 15s. 








|The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 


By Percy FitzGeRracp, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy 8yo, 24s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of HENRY 


TEMPLE, Viscount PALMERSTON. By Henry, Lord DALLING and BULWEeR 
(Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), and Edited by the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
The Third Volume. In demy 8vo, lis, 


The TOWN CRIER, &c. A Christmas Book 


for Children. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” .&c. 
In post 8vo, 5s, 
















THE NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


‘Miss MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. At every 


Bookseller's, crown 8vo, cloth binding, uniform with “ Thwarted,” 
MISUNDERSTOOD, 5s. 
THWARTED, 5s. 

THROWN TOGETHER, 6s. 


*,* Also, the Quarto Edition of MISUNDERSTOOD, with full-page Illustrations 
by Du Maurier, price 7s 6d. 


























NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 


The FROZEN DEEP, and other Stories. 
By Witkte Coutts, Author of “The Woman in White,” “The New Mag- 
dalen,” &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 









IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols. crown 


[Vert week. 





8vo. 


. 
In HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, 
Author of * Robin Gray,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Tt is not often that a novel is interesting and readable from the first page to 
the last. This story is finely conceived and delicately worked out. Mr. Gibbon 
takes the simplest materials, and out of them weaves charmed chapters which 
retain their hold on the reader from the first to the last."—Scofsman. 







The BEST of HUSBANDS. By the Author 


of * Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





} A story full of tragic interest.”"—Spectavor. 


‘INNOCENT as a BABY. 


REMINGTON Ports, B.A. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





By James 


(Immediately, 








| 
! 
| 
| 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF * ARCHIE LOVELL.’ 








A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 





EDWARDES, 


s. 





» 
\ 





MI 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION, 


! 





IS COMMENCED IN 








THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 








THE 





| 
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| 
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WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON, 


GENERAL LIST. 








THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM Ty, 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy 


Council. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8yo, price 36s. 


WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the Right Hon. E. H. Knatcusutt- 


HUGESSEN, M.P. With Nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


In FAIRYLAND: Pictures from the Elf-World. By RicHarp DoyLe. With 


a Poem by W. AttincHam. Second Edition, with Sixteen Coloured Plates. Folio, price 15s. 


SPAIN, ART REMAINS, and ART REALITIES: Painters, Priests, and 


PRINCES. By H. WILLIS BAXLEY, M.D. 2 vols. post Svo, price 21s. [In the press, 


EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. By Sir Samuet W. Baker, M.A., F.R.GS,, 


Author of “Ismailia,” &. Now Edition, with Six Illustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The RIFLE and HOUND in CEYLON. By Sir Samuet W. Baker, M.A, 


F.R.G.S., Author of * Ismailia,” &e. Now Edition, with Six Illustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
The AERIAL WORLD. By Dr. G. Hartwic, Author of “The Sea and its 


Living Wonders,” &e. With Eight Chromoxylographs and about Sixty Woodcut Illustrations. S8vo, price 21s. In a few days, 
5 : ylogray J »} Ly 


OUT of DOORS; or, Practical Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 


M.A., F.LS., Author of ‘* Homes Without Hands,” &c. With Eleven Illustrations, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
HABITS, and TRANSFORMATIONS. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S. With Six Hundred Wood Engravings, uniform with 
“Insects at Home,” by the same Author. 8vo, price 21s. 


The TRANSITS of VENUS: Past and Coming Transits popularly described, 
from the first observed by Horrocks in 1639 to the Transit of 2112. By R. A. PROCTOR,B.A. With Twenty Plates and many Woodcuts. 


Crown 8yo, price 8s 6d. Nearly ready. 
» I y ry: 


An ELEMENTARY EXPOSITION: of the DOCTRINE of ENERGY. 


By D. D. HEATH, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, price 4s 6d. [On Friday next. 


5 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. 
Sixth Edition, with other contributions to Science. By the Hon. Sir W. R. GROVE, M.A., F.R.S., one of the Judges of the Court of 


Common Pleas. 8vo, price 15s. 
I 


BRINKLEY'S ASTRONOMY. Revised and Partly Rewritten, with Additions 
by J. W. STUBBS, D.D., Trin. Coll. Dublin; and F. BRUNNOW, Ph.D., Astronomer Royal of Ireland. Second Edition, with 49 Diagrams. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By 


W. B. SCOTT. Third Edition, with Fifty Woodeuts. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


PICTURE LOGIC, or the GRAVE made GAY: 
An Attempt to Populariso the Science of Reasoning. By ALFRED SWINBURNE, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, with 


Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, engraved on Wood. [In a few aays. 





London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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LORD RUSSELL’S RECOLLECTIONS of PUBLIC LIFE, 1813-1873. 


1 vol. 8vo. [In a few days. 






LIFE and LETTERS of the FIRST EARL of MINTO, from 1751 to 1806. 


Edited by his Grand-Niece, the COUNTESS of MINTO. 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s 6d. 










The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. Derived from State Records, from Unpublished 


Family Correspondence, and from Personal Testimony. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Vorume the 
[Jn December. 






SECOND, 8yo. 








HISTORY of ENGLAND under the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM & CHARLES 


the FIRST, 1624-1628, By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch. 2 vols, 8vo. [Jn December. 







EPOCHS OF HISTORY, EDITED BY E, E. MORRIS, M.A. 


The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; with the Conquest and Loss 


of FRANCE. By JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. Feap. 8vo, Maps, price 2s 64d, [On the 23rd instant. 












LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, and MORALITIES. 


of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson,” &c. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, 


By A. K. H. B., Author 


[On Saturday next. 














ESSAYS, POLITICAL, SOCIAL, and RELIGIOUS. By Ricnarp ConGRreve, 


M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 8vo, price 18s, 





ESSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY, by DAVID HUME. 


Edited, with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, by T. H. GREEN, M.A., and the Rey. T. H. GROSE, M.A. 2 vols., price 283. 
[Nearly ready. 






SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 


Revelation, New Edition, being the Third. 2 vols. 8yo, price 24s, 









ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. 


College, Oxford. 8vo. 


By Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln 
[Zn December. 






The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN: Latin Text, with English Introduction, 


Translation and Notes, By T.C. SANDARS, M.A. Fifth Edition. 8vo, price 18s. 












THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. Translated 


into English by RICHARD CRAWLEY, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo, price 21s. 









LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occasional 


WORKS; collected and Edited by JAMES SPEDDING, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo, price £4 4s. 








Lord BACON'S WORKS. Collected and Edited by R. L, Ettis, M.A., 


J. SPEDDING, M.A., and D. D. HEATH. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 13s 64d. 













By Georce H. Cuusp, Assoc. 
[ Nearly ready. 


PROTECTION from FIRE and THIEVES. 


Inst., C.E. Crown 8yo, with numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 









DENTAL PATHOLOGY and SURGERY. By S. J. A. Savrer, M.B., 


F.R.S., Member of the R.C. of Surgeons and Examiner in Dental Surgery at the College; Dental Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 8vo, with 
[On Saturday next. 









133 Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S NEW 


LIS. 





BOSSUET and his CONTEMPORARIES. By 


the Author of “Life of S. Francis de Sales,” “A Dominican 
Artist,” &c. Crown 8vo, 12s. [Now ready. 


By the same Author. / 


of ARCHBISHOP -FENELON. 


[Jn preparation. 


LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, BISHOP of CAPE- 
TOWN and METROPOLITAN of AFRICA. Edited by his Son, 
the Rey. CHARLES GRAY, M.A., Vicar of Helmsley, York. With 
Portrait and Map, 8vo. [In the press. 


he RELIGION of the CHRIST: its HISTORIC 
and LITERARY DEVELOPMENT considered as an EVIDENCE 
of its ORIGIN. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. By the 
Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent 
Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 8vo, 12s. 


A COMMENTARY, EXPOSITORY and 
DEVOTIONAL, on the ORDER of the ADMINISTRATION of the 
LORD’S SUPPER, according to the use of the Church of England. 
By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich, 
Sixth Edition. Small 8vo, 6s. Also a Cheap Edition, uniform 
with Thoughts on Personal Religion” and “The Pursuit of 

3s 6d. [ Nearly ready. 


ALFGAR the DANE; or, the SECOND 
CHRONICLE of 7ESCENDUNE. A Tale. By the Rey. A. D. 
CRAKE, B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, Bloxham, Author of 
the “History of the Church under the Roman Empire,” Xe. 
Crown &vo, 3s 6d. [ Nearly ready. 


CHURCH MEMORIALS and CHARAC- 
TERISTICS; being a CHURCH HISTORY of the SIX FIRST 
CENTURIES. By the late WILLIAM ROBERTS, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S. Edited by his Son, ARTHUR ROBERTS, M.A., Rector 
of Woodrising, Norfolk, S8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH: its 
DIVINE IDEAL, MINISTRY, and INSTITUTIONS. <A Short 
Treatise. With a Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of 
Methodical Instruction on the Subject. By EDWARD MEYRICK 
GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s 6d. 


LIFE of S. VINCENT de PAUL. With 
Introduction by the Rev. R. F. WILSON, M.A., Prebendary of 
Salisbury and Vicar of Rownhams, and Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION. LENT 
LECTURES. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, ds. 


LIFE, JOURNALS, and LETTERS of HENRY 
ALFORD, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his WIDOW. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


LECTURES on the DOCTRINE of JUSTIFI- 
CATION. By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition. Uniform with the 
‘** Parochial and Plain Sermons.” Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW; being an 
EXPOSITION of the LEGAL RIGHTS and DUTIES of the 
CLERGY and LAITY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by WALTER 
G. F. PHILLIMORE, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIFE 


Holiness.” 





DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. JOHN 
HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the “ Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer.” Imperial 8vo, 36s; half-bound in morocco, 


2 8s. 


“We doubt not that the dictionary will prove a useful work of reference; anq 
it may claim to give in reasonable compass a mass of information respecting many 
religious schools, knowledge of which could previously only be acquired from 
amid a host of literature. ‘The articles are written with great fairness, and ig 
many cases display careful, scholarly work."—Atheneum, 


“A whole library is condensed into this admirable volume. All authorities arg 
named, and an invaluable index is supplie1."—Noles and Queries. 


“We have tested it rigidly, and in almost every instance we have been satisfied 
with the account given under the name of the seets, heresy, or ecclesiastical 
party."—John Bull. 


“The quantity of information it presents in a convenient and accessible form ig 
enormous, and having once appeared, it becomes indispensable to the theological 
student."—Church Times. 


“Tt has considerable value as a copious work of reference, more especially since 
a list of authorities is in most cases supplied."—L.raminer. 


“For scholarship, erudition, classification, and clearness, it is entitled to the 
highest praise."—Birmingham Daily Mai. 


By the same Editor. 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HISTORI- 
CAL THEOLOGY. By Writers, Second Edition, 


imperial 8vo, 42s; half-bound in morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


Various 


“ We know no book of its size and bulk which supplics the information here 
given at all; far less which supplies it in an arrangement so accossible, with a 
completeness of information so thorough, and with an ability in the treatment of 
profound subjects so great." —Guardian, 


“A book which gives you at a glance the pith of a whole library in a column or 
apage. It takes a very much wider range than any undertaking of the same kind 
in our language; and to those of our clergy who have not a fortune to spend in 
books, and would not have the leisure to use them if they possessed them, it will 
be the most serviceable and reliable substitute for a large library we can think of.” 
—Literary Churchman, 


* Seldom has an English work of equal magnitude been so permeated with 
catholic instincts, and at the same time seldom has a work on theology been kept 
so free from the drift of rhetorical incrustation. Of course it is not meant that all 
these remarks apply io their full extent to every article. Iu a great dictionary 
there are compositions, as in @ great house there are vessels, of various kinds. 
Some of these at a future day may be replaced by others more substantial in their 
build, more proportionate in their outline, and more elaborate in their detail. But 
admitting all this, the whole remains a home to which the student will constantly 
recur, sure to find spacious chambers, substantial furniture, and (which is most 
important) no stinted light."—Church Review. 


“The writers who are at work on it are scholars and theologians, and earnest 
defenders of the Christian faith. They evidently hold fast the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, and have the religious instruction of the rising ministry at 
heart. Moreover, their scheme is a noble one; it does credit not only to their 
learning and zeal, but also to their tact and discretion."—London Quarterly Review. 


“Tt will be found of admirable service to all students of theology, as advancing 
aud maintaining the Church's views on all subjects that fall within the range of 
fair argument and inquiry. Itis not often that a work of so comprehensive and 
so profound @ nature is marked to the very end by so many sigus of wide and care- 
ful research, sound criticism, and well-founded and well-expressed belief."~ 
Standard. 
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